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Difquifitions relating to Matter and Spirit: To which is added, 
The Hiftory of the Philofophical Doétrine concerning the Origin 
of the Soul, and the Nature of Matter; with its Influence on 
Chriftianity, efpecially with -refpedt to the Dodtrine of the Pre- 
exifience of Chrift. By Fofeph Pricfiley, LL.D. F. Rs 8. 
8vo. -5s. Johnfon, 


Tt may spgese fomething extraordinary, fays Dr. Prieftley, 
but it is ftridtly true, that but a very few years ago, I was fo 
far from having any thoughts of writing on the fubje& of this 
publication, that I had not even adopted the opinion contended 
for in it.—It would, indeed, be femewhat extraordinary in any 
other writer than Dr. Prieftiey; but that fecility of penetra- 
tion, which diftinguifhes his intuitive genius in the inveftiga- 
tion of ‘his fubjett, joined to’ that rapidity “of coimpofition 
which attends his illuftration of it, render nothing of this kind 
extraordinary in him. Nay, fo verfatile is the pen of this 
ready writer that, we fhould not think it extraotdinary, if in 
the courfe of years, to which Providence will probably pro- 
long his * /iterary life,” it fhould fucceffively point, like a 
weather-cock, in rotation, to every point in the compafs of 
the Cyclopoedia. Ordinary geniuies may occafionally confole 
themfelves ‘with the maxim Non omnia poffumus omnes. Dr. 
Prieftley hath no neéd of fuch confined confolation ; wanting 
nothing but-Time to develope the myfteries of the whole circle 
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5th Corre/pondence. 


Doubtlefs, in fo doing he has honoured me greatly ; but then, 
it feems, the pinch is, he will not notice the repeated /etters ad- 
dreffed to him by Dr. Kenrick*. Why he does it not, is not my 
bufinefs to examine; though, I believe, Icouldaflign the real reafon}. 
Of this then Icomplain, becaufe I think it ungenerous, that you 
fhould fo pertinacioufly exert yourfelf to ruin the reputation of a 
young writer, who really thinks very humbly of his own merit and 
abilities. But this 1 muft add, that I begin to value myfelf as a 
writer much more than I ever did.|| It cannot be that Dr. Kenrick 
would, almoft every month, take the trouble to mention an author, 
or even to recollect his idea, whofe abilities were in the lowetft de- 
gree contemptible, or whoje ftyle of writing was vapid and infigni- 
ficant.§ So much I thought proper to fay to you, not indeed from any 
expectation that I fhould for the future be treated with more lenity, 
but merely that I might tell you how little I fufpected, when I wrote 
my /etters, that I fhould roufe your indignation; and that I mutt 
think your prefent conduct exceedingly ungenerous, after the very 
fevere critique you officially publifhed, and efpecially as that cri- 
tique was fo fingularly partial**. I am, with refpect, Sir, 

Portman-Square, Your obedient humble fervanr, 
Sune 16,1778. Tue Autor. 


* This correfpondent muft know little of the felf-fufficiency of 
profefled critics, not to know that, however 4e may look up to fuch a 
writer as Dr. P., they look dows on all book-makers. 

+ The reafon was given in Dr. K.’s firft letter, in which he de- 
elared he never expected an anfwer: for which he believes he can 
give a ftill better reafon than this correfpondent. Doctor P. can 
have no anfwer to make, till he knows more of the fubjeét: and 
there is xo book yet publifhed that will inform him. 

x The ediror is the laft man in the world that would hurt the re- 
putation of a young writer, efpecially fo modeft a one as this gen- 
tleman affects to be : but while an author remains axzonymous, how is 
his reputation affected ? Granting this writer had a literary reputa- 
tion to lofe, how fhould the Reviewer know it? Befides the matter 
in quettion related to a philofophical truth and not to literary abilitias. 

|| The editor is forry for thise Over-weening merit is more 
ridiculous than modeft want of worth. 

§ This, we fay again, is not the point in queftion. It isnet as a 
ewriter but as a philofopher that this, author was criticifed. It is alfo 
owing only to the repeated notice Dr. P. took of him that he has 
been repeatedly mentioned in our Review. Dr. K. never went out of 
his way to feek fuch an antagonitt. 

** Dr. K, noticed every thing in the Letters, which he thought 
merited it. If the critique was unjutt, ourcorrefpondent fhoulddefeud 
his book.—He fhall have room allowed him in the London Ke- 
view, for that purpofe. If it was not unjuft, and the writer cannot 
defend his arguments, why not frankly and fairly confefs it? Does 
he adopt Dr. P.’s confefled maxim, never to retraét what he once 


ublicly advances in print ? 
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Difquifitions relating to Matter and Spirit: To which is added, 
The Hiftory of the Philofophical Doétrine concerning the Origin 
of the Soul, and the Nature of Matter; with its Influence on 
Chriftianity, efpecially with -refpec? to the Doétrine of the Pre- 
exifience of Chrift. By Fofeph Pricfiley, LL.D. F.R. 8S. 
8vo. 5s. Johnfon. 


It may appear fomething extraordinary, fays Dr. Prieftley, 
but it is ftriétly true, that but a very few years ago, I was fo 
far from having any thoughts of writing on the fubjeét of this 
publication, that I had not even adopted the opinion contended 
for in it.—It would, indeed, be femewhat extraordinary in any 
other writer than Dr. Prieftiey; but that fecility of penetra- 
tion, which diftinguifhes his intuitive genius in the inveftiga- 
tion of his fubject, joined to’ that rapidity of compofition 
which attends his illvftration of it, render nothing of this kind 
extraordinary in him. Nay, fo verfatile is the pen of this 
ready writer that, we fhould not think it extraordinary, if in 
the courfe of years, to which Providence will probably pro- 
long his * diterary life,” it fhould fucceffively point, like a 
weather-cock, in rotation, to every point in the compafs of 
the Cyclopoedia, Ordinary geniuies may occafionally confole 
themfelves with the maxim Non omnia poffumus omnes. Dr. 
Prieftley hath no need of fuch confined confolation; wanting 
nothing but Time to develope the myfteries of the whole circle 
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of arts and fciences. Hence he has declaredly cholen, for his 
coat of arms, that fignificant motto, Ars longa, vita brevis. For 
the fake of the arts, therefore, we fay, Leng life to him !— 
At the fame time, we cannot help remarking a little peevifh- 
nefs of difpofition in him, that feems to promife it; although 
we think it, by no means, a fymptom of that philofophical 
fortitude of mind, which generally charaéterizes true genius. 
After complaining againft the hardihip of being treated ‘* as a 
notorious plagiary” for pilfering a ipark of light, a pinch of 
hlogifton, and a puff of frefh air, from poor Dr. Higgins; 
oe procecds, in repeating his grievances, as follows. ‘ ‘There 
are even many perfons, not deftitute of name and character 
themfelves, who cannot bear to hear me fpoken of, as having 
any pretenfions to philofophy, without a fneer; and who 
think my publications on the fubject a difgrace to philofophy, 

and to my “age ong “a 

We with the Doétor had told us who thefe very fagacious 
perfonages are, that affe&t to treat his doftorial dignity with 
fuch fuperior hauteur, We might then probably account for 
their being themfelves poffefled of name and character as phi- 
lofophers. For, truth to fay, we know numbers, who have 
fomehow or other wriggled themfelves into fuch poffeffion 
without any legitimate claim. We would venture a wager 
that the reputed wife-acres, Doétor Priefticy here hints at, are 
fome of his unfifferly brethren, the old women among the fel- 
lows of the Royal Society. The way thetfe goodies get a cha- 
racter is well known, and eafy enough. In the firft piace they 
cling, like other weak bodies, together; and vouch for each 
other, like thieves at the Old Bailey, or vagabonds at a Re- 
gifter-office. At the worft, Jet any of the fifterhood get a 
catarrh by watching Jupiter’s fatellites, the cramp in the wrift 
by working an eleétrical whecl, or the mopes by keeping a re- 
ifter of the wind and weather; and immediately they are 
dubbed doéiffima forores, and take rank and chara¢ier among 
the phiiofophers of the age. We are forry to think a man, of 
Dr. P’s fuperior eminence can be affeéted at the {neers of fuch 
perfons as thefe. A fupercilious look fromatruly hams emunéle 
naris might indeed affect the profoundeft philofopher ; but the 

affected contempt, of /uch fellows as thefe, is beneath notice. 
While we declare our admiration, however, of Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s acutenefs of penetration and readinefs of expreffion, we 
are not blind to thofe defe&s, which are the ufual concomi- 
tants of celerity; efpecially in treating fubjeéts that require 
confummate experience and critical contemplation.—But of 
thefe elfewhere, and in anocher manner. At prefent we fhall 
confine 
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confine ourfelves to the defign and execution of the difquifi- 
tions before us. ‘That we may not mifreprefent them, alfo, 
we fhall lay-down the former in the author’s own words. 

** Left any perfon fhould haftily mifapprehend the xatzre, or im- 
portance, of the quettions difcufied in this treatife, or the manner in 
which I have decided for myfelf with refpeét to them, I fhall here 
ftate the feveral fubjects of inquiry as concifely, and with as much dif- 
tinctnefS, as I can, and alfo inform the reader what my opinions con- 
cerning them really are. 

‘* It has generally been fuppofed that there are two difinE kinds of 
fubfance in human nature, and they have been diftinguifhed by the 
terms matter and fpirit, or mind. The former of thefe has been faid 
to be pofleiied of the property of ex‘enfion, viz. of length, breadth, and 
thicknefs, and alfo ot folidity or impenctrability, and confequently of a 
wis inertie ; but it is faid to be naturally deftitute of all other powers 
whatever. ‘The latter has of late been defined to be a fubftance intirely 
deftitute of all extenfion, or relation to fpace, fo as to have no property in 
common with matter; and therefore to be properly immaterial, but to 
be poffeffed of the powers of perception, intellizence, and felf-motion. 

*¢ Matter is that kind of fubftance of which our dodies ure compoled, 
whereas the principle of perception and thought belonging to us is 
faid to refide in a /pirit, or immaterial principle, intimately united to 
the body; while higher orders of intelligent beings, and efpecially 
the Divine Being, are faid to be purely immaterial. 

** Jt is maintained in this treatife, that neither matter nor /pirit 
(meaning by the latter the fubject of fenfe and thought) correfpond to 
the definitions above mentioned. For that matter is not that vert fub- 
ftance that it has been fuppofed to be; that pocvers of attraction or re- 
pulfion are neceflary to its very being, and that no part of it appears to 
be impenetrable wo other parts. I therefore define it to be a fubftance 
pofletied of the property of extenfion, and of powers of attraction or re- 
pulfion, And fince it has- never yet been afferted that the powers of 
JSenfation and thought are incompatible with thefe (/olidity, or izpenctra- 
bility, and contequently a vis inertia, only, having been thought to be 
repugnant to them), I theretore maintain that we have no reafon to 
fuppofe that there are in man two fubitances fo diftinét from each 
other, as have been reprefented. 

*¢ It is likewife maintained in this treatife, that the notion of two 
fubftances that have no common property, and yet are capable of intimate 
conneion and mutual aéfion is both abfurd and modern; a fubttance 
without extenfion or relation to place being unknown both in the fcrip- 
tures, and to all antiquity ; the human mind for example, baving ull 
lately been thought to have a proper prefénce in the body, and a proper 
motion tovether with it; and the Divine Mind having always been re- 
prefented as being, truly and properly, omuiprefent. 

“a2 ciecciek tiwag sagt Sequel of this treatife, that fuch 
a diftinction as the ancient philofophers did make between matter and 
fpirit, though it was by no means fuch a diftinction as was defines 
above (which does not admit of their having any common property), 
but a diitinétion which made the Supreme Mind the author of al! good, 
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and matter the fource of all evil, that all inferior intelligences are cma- 
nations from the Supreme Mind, or made out of its fubftance, and that 
matter was reduced to its prefent form not by the Supreme Mind itfelf, 
but by another intelligence, a peculiar emanation from it, has been the 
real fource of the greateft corruptions of true religion in all ages, many 
of which remain to this very day; that this /i/fem of philofophy and the 
true /yftem of revelation have always been diametrically oppofite, and 
hoftile toeach other; and that the latter can never be firmly eftablifhed 
but upon the ruins of the former. 

“ To promote this firm eftablithment of the fyftem of pure Revela- 
tion, in oppofition to that of a vain and abfurd phi/o/ophy, here thewn 
to be fo, isthe true object of this work ; in the perufal of which I beg 
the candour and patient attention of the judicious and philofophical 
reader.” 

The difquifitions, or firft part of this work, are divided into 
eightcen fe€tions; the diftiné fubje&ts of which may be ga- 
thered from the titles. 

SECT. I. Of the nature and effential Properties of Matter. 

SECT. II. Of Impenetrability, as afcribed to Matter. 

SECT. IIT. Of the Seat of the Sentient Principle in Man, proving 
that it does not refide in an immaterial Subftance. 

SECT. IV. Additional Confiderations in Favour of the Materiality 
of the Human Soul. 

SECT. V. Advantages attending the Syitem of Materialifm, efpe- 
cially with refpe‘t to the Doétrines of revealed Religion. 

SECT. VI. Confiderations more immediately relating to immate- 
rial Subilances, and e!pecially to the Connexion of the Sou! and Body. 
—PART I. Or the Prefence of the Soul with the Body.—PART II. 
Of the murval Influences of the Soul and the Body, 

SECT. VII. Of the Vehicle of the Soul. 

SECT. VIII. Objections to the Syitem of Materidlifin confidered. 

SECT. IX. Of the Objection to the Syitem of Materialifm derived 
from the Confideration of the Divine Effence. 

“SECT. X. Of the Principles of Human Nature according to the 
Scriptures. 

' SECT. XI. Of the Divine Effence according to the Scriptures. 

SECT. XII. Of the Arguments for the Being and Perfections of 
God, on the Syitem of Materialifm. : 

SECT. XIII. Obtervations on Perfonal Identity with refpeét to the 
future State of Man, 

SECT. XIV. Of the Origin of the popular Opinions concerning 
the Soul, 

SECT. XV. A View of the different Opinions that have been helde 
concerning the Divine Effence, efpecially with a View to the Doétrine 
of Immateriality. 

SECT. XVI. An Account of the different Opinions that have been 
maintained concerning the Soul.—PART I. The Opinions of the 
Heathens and Jews.—PART Il. The Opinions of the Chriftian Fa- 
thers to the fixth Century.—PART III. The State of Opinions from 
the Sixth Century to the Time of Defcartes. —-PART 1V, The State 

ef Opinions trom the Time of Deicartes to the prefent, 
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SECT. XVII. A brief Hiftory ot Opinions concerning the State of 
the Dead. 

SECT. XVIII. An Account of Cpinions concerning the Sentient 
Principle in Brutes. 

As we could not, with any propriety, enter into the particu- 
lars of our author’s fyftem, even in an abftraét, without being 
led to controvert his principles; and as Dr. Kenrick has de- 
clared his intention of doing this more fully in a feries of let- 
ters, to be publifhed in our Review; we fhall here pals over 
the phyfical part of the argument refpefting the nature and 
properties of matter: contenting ourfelves, and we hope, for 
the prefent, fatisfying our readers with a few extracts, from 
the more generally underftood, and therefore more generally 
pleafing, part of the argument. 

Of the Principles of Human Nature, according to the 
Scriptures, Dr. Prieftley obferves that, 

‘«* Had man confifted of so parts, fo effentially different from each 
other as matter and fpirit are now reprefented to be, and had the im- 
material been the principal part, and the material fyftem only fubfer- 
vient to it, it might have been expected that there would have been 
fome exprefs mention of it, or declaration concerning it (this being a 
thing of fo much confequence to us) in the friptures, which contain 
the hiflory of the creation, mortality, and refurrection of man. And 

et there is not only a moft remarkable filence on the fubject of the 
immateriality of the human foul in thefe facred books, even where we 
fhould moft naturally have expected fome account of it, but many 
things are there advanced, which unavoidably lead us to form a difier- 
ent conclufion ; and nothing can be found in thofe books to counte- 
nance the vulgar opinion, except a few paffages ill tranflated, or ili 
underftood, itanding in manifeit contradiction to the uniform tenor ot 
the reit.” 

After quoting a number of paflages from Scripture, and ex- 
piaining them in a manner agreeable to his fyftem, our author 

roceeds thus. 

“* Itis fo evidently the doctrine of the feriptures, that the flate of 
retribution does not take place till after the general refurreétion, that it 
is now adopted by great numbers, who, neverthelefs, cannot be brought 
to give up the notion of an immaterial foul. But I with they would 
confider what notion they really have of an immaterial foul paffing 
thoufands of years without a fingle idea or fenfation. In my opinion, 
it approaches very nearly to its being zo fubfance at all; juit as matter 
muit intirely vanifh, when we take away its property of eatenfion. 

' “ Tf, together with the cpinion of the intire ceffation of thought} 
they will maintain the real exifence of the foul, it muit be for the fake 
of the hypothefis only, and for no real w/é whatever. ‘They who main- 
tain that, without a refurrection, there is a fufficient reward for virtue, 
and a ftate of punifhment for vice, taking place immediately after 
death, have a /olid reajon for contending for an immaterial principle, 
ynaffected by the cataftrophe to which the body is fubjeét, But I = 
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See no reafon in the world why any chriffian, who, as fuch, neceflarily 
believes the do¢trine of a refurrection (this being the proper funda- 
mental article of his faith), fhould be fo zealous tor it; and, indeed, 
why he fhould not be rather Jealous of fuch a notion, as interfering 
with his proper fifiem, fuperfeding it, and making it /uperfluous, and 
really xndefirable. ‘The doctrine cfa feparate foul mott evidently em- 
barrafles the true chriftian fyitem, which takes no fort of notice of it, 
and is uniform and confiflent without it. In the fcriptures, the hea- 
thens are reprefented to be without hope, and ali mankind as peri/bing at 
death, if there be no refurrection of the dead. 

“ Perfons who attend to the fcriptures cannot avoid concluding, that 
the operations of the foul depend upon the body ; and that between death 
and the refurreétion there will be a /i/penfion of all its powers. And it 
js obvious to remark, that if this be the tact, there mutt be a fufficient 

zatural rcafon why it fhould be fo; and, therefore, there is fair ground 
to prefume, that the iout canuot be that independent being that has been 
imagined. 
\ “ According to the chriftian fyftem, the body is neceflary to all the 
perceptions and exertions of the mind: and if this be the cafe, what evi- 
dence can there be that it is not dependent upon the body for its exz/f- 
ence allo? that is, what evidence can there be that the faculty of think- 
ing does not inhere in the body itfelf, and that there is no fuch thing 
as a foul feparate from it? A philofopher, on feeing thefe appearances, 
would more naturally conclude that the body appeared to have greater 
powcrs than he i imagined it could have had, than that an immaterial 
ipirit could be fo neceflarily ¢ dependant upon a grofs body, as not to be 
able to perceive or think without it. This appears to me, on the firit 
tace of things, to be by much the more natural conclufion, exclufive 
ot the cbligation that all philofophers are under, not to admit more 
vanes than are abtok utely accci/ary. 

© Bur the moit extraordin: uy affertion that I have yet met with, re- 
lating to the fubje&, is, that the doctrine ot the natural immortality of 
the foul is necefiary to be eilablithed, before any regard can be paid to 
the fcripruse doctrine of arefrection. For it is fuid, “ that if the 
** foul be hot naturally capa ible of furviving the body, or if death is 
* unavoidably its éfracfion, then the refurrection muft be the refur- 
* rection of what was xet in being, the relurrection of nothing.” It is 
true that a property fuch as I contider the power of thinking to be, cannot 
exit without its /v4fance, which is an organized fyitem. But if this 
property of thinking neceffarily attends the property of 2, nothing 
can be requilite to the rétioration of all the powers of the man, - the 
i re! toration of the body, (no particle of which can be loft) to a ftate of 
lite.” 

Of the Origin of the popular Opinions concerning the Soul, 
our author gives the following account. 

** The notion of the foul of man being a fubftance diflinét from the 
body, has been fhown, and I hope to fatisfaction, not to/have been 
known to the writers of the feriptu res, and efpecially thofe of the Old 
‘Tetiament. According to the uniform fyttem of revelation, all our 
hopes of a future hte are built upon another, and I may fay an oppofite 
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foundation, viz. that of the refurredfica of fomething belonging to us 
that dies, and is buried, that is the dedy which is always confidered as 
the man. This doétrine is manifetily fuperiiuous on the idea of the 
foul being a fubitance fo diftinét from the body as to be unattected by 
its death, and able to fubfitt, and even to be more free and happy, 
without the body. This opinion, therefore, not having been knowa 
to the Fews, and being repugnant to the fcheme of revelation, mutt 
have had its fource in beathenifm; but with refpect to the date of its 
appearance, and the manner of its introduction, there is room tor con- 
jecture and {peculation. 

‘¢ As far as we are able to collect any thing concerning the hiftory 
of this opinion, it is evidently not the growth of Greece or Rome, but 
was received by the philofophers of thofe countries either from Egypt, 
or the countries more to the Eait. The Greeks in general refer it to 
the Egyptians, but Paufanias gives it to the Chaldeans, or the Indians. 
Town, however (though every thing relating to fo very obfcure a fub- 
ject muft be in a great meafure conjectural), that I am inclined to a@ 
cribe it to the Egyptians; thinking, with Mr. Toland, that it might 
poffibly have been tuggefted by fome of their known cuftoms refpecting 
the dead, whom they preterved with great care, and difpofed ot with 
a folemnity unknown to other nations; though it might have arifen 
among them from other cauies, without the help of thote peculiag 
cuftoms. 

** The authority of Herodotus, the oldeft Greck hiftorian, and whe 
had himfelf travelled into Egypt, is very exprefs to this purpofe. He 
fays (Ed. Steph. p. 137.), that ‘* the Egyptians were the firt who 
*¢ maintained that the foul of man is immortal, that when the body 
*‘ dies it enters into that of fome other animal, and when it has tranf- 
** migrated through all terreitrial, marine and flying animals, it re- 
turns to the body of a man again. This revolution is completed ia 
three thoufand years.” He adds, that ** feveral Greeks, whofe 
“ names he would not mention, had publifhed that doctrine as their 
<* own.” 

«« Mr. Toland’s hypothefis is as follows, and { think I fhould de 
wrong to omit the mention of it. My reader may judge of the proba- 
bility of it for himfelf. ‘ The funeral rites of the Egyptians,” he 
fays (Letters to Serena, p. 45.), “ and their hittorical method of pre- 
** ferving the memory of deferving perfons, fecms to have been the 
“ occafion of this belief Their way of burying was by embalming 
“© the dead bodies, which they depofited in a fubterranean grotto, where 
** they continued intire for thoufands of years; fo that before any no- 
** tion of feparate or immortal fouls, the common language was that 
“6 fuch a one was under ground, that he cvas carried over the river Ache- 
** rufia by Charon (the title of the public ferryman for that purpofe), 
“ and Laid happily to reff in the Elyfian fields, which was the commen 
* burying-place near Memphis.” 

** This hypothefis is rendered more probable by an obferwation of 
Cicero’s. He fays (Tujiulan Quoftions, Ed. Glafy. p. 37.) “ the bo- 
“* dies falling to the ground, and being buried there, it was imagined 
** that the deceafed pafied the rett of their lite under ground.” Among 
other abfurdities flowlng from this notion, he fays that, though the 
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bodies were buried, they {till imagined them to be apud inferos; and 
whereas they could not conceive the mind to exift of itfelf, they gave 
it a form or figure.” 


On this account the Dr. thus remarks. 

** I think, however, that the notion of there being fomething in 
man diftinét from his body, and the caufe of his feeling, thinking, 
willing, and his other mental operations and atfections, might very 
well occur in thofe rude ages without fuch a ftep as this; though no 
doubt the cuftom above thentioned would much contribute to it. No- 
thing is more common than to obferve how very ready all illiterate per- 
fons are to afcribe the caufe of any diflicult appearance to an invifible 
agent, dittinét from the fubject on which the operation is exerted. 
This led the Jews (after the heathens) to the idea of madmen being 
poffeffed of daemons, and it is peculiarly remarkable how very ready 
mankind have always been to afcribe the unknown caufe of extraordi- 
nary appearances to fomething to which they can give the name of 
Spirit, atter this term had been once applied in a fimilar manner. Thus 
that which ftruck an animal dead over fermenting liquor was firft called 
the gas, or fpirit of the liquor, while the fermented liquor itfelf alfo, 
being poffefled of very active powers, was thought to contain axother 
hind of /pirit; and many times do we hear ignorant perfons, on feeing 
a remarkable experiment in philofophy, efpecially if ar, or any invi- 
file uid, be concerned in it, perfectly fatisfied with faying that is the 
Jpirit of it. Now, though the idea of a fpirit, as a diflinct fubftance 
from the body, did not perhaps immediately occur in ail thefe cafes, 
their conceptions might atford a foundation for fuch an hypothefis. 

“© It would be mott natural, however, at firft, to afcribe the caufe of 
thought to fomething that made a wifble difference, between a living 
and a dead man; and drcathing being the moft obvious difference of 
this kind, thofe powers would be aicribed to his breath: and accord- 
ingly we find, that in the Hebrew, Greck, and Latin languages, the 
name of the foul is the fame with that of Jreath, From whence we 
may fafely inter, that originally it was confidered as nothing elfe, and 
hence the cuftom of receiving the farting breath of dying perions, as 
if to catch their departing iouls. And though, to appearance, the 
breath of a man mixes with the rett of the air, yet, the nature of air 
being very little known, it was not at all extraordinary, that it fhould 
have been confidered as not rea//y mixing with the atmofphere, but as 
afcending by its levity to the higher regions above the clouds, And 
men having got this idea, the notion of its having come down from 
above the clouds, where God was fuppofed to refide, would naturally 
enough follow. 

“ But living bodies differ from dead ones by their carmth as well 
as by the circumttance of breathing. Hence might come the idea of 
the principle of life and thought being a kind of wital fire; and as 
flame always afcends, men would, of courfe, imagine that the foul of 
man, when fet loofe from the body, would a‘cend to the region of fire, 
which was fuppofed to be above the atmofphere. From thefe leading 
ideas it could not be difficult for the imagination of fpeculative men to 
make out a complete fyticm of pre-exifience and trax/migration; and 
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there being fo much of faxcy in it, it is {till lefs to be wendered ar, 
that it fhould have been diverfified fo much as we find it to have been 
in different countries, and different fchools of philofophy. 

“¢ Difeafes and other evils having their feat in the Jody, the matter 
of which it is compofed might eafily be conceived to be the fource of 
thofe and all other evils; a difordered mind being, in many ca‘es, the 
evident effect of a difordered body ; and they who were difpofed to be- 
lieve in a benevolent deity, would by this means eafily make out to 
themfelves a reafon for the origin of evil, without reflecting any blame 
upon God on that account. They would afcribe it to the watradladble 
nature of matter. 

“© Laftly, what could be more natural to account for the ethereal 
foul being confined to fuch a bedy or clog, as the fuppofition of its 
being a punifhment for offences committed in a pre-exiitent ftate ? 

** But the notion of a proper immaterial being, without all exiexfior, 
or relation to place, did not appear till of late years in compariton ; 
what the ancients meant by an immaterial fubitance being nothing 
more than an attenuated matter, like air, ether, fire, or light, conhi- 
dered as fluids, beyond which their idea of ixcorporeity did not go. 
Pfellus fays, that the antient Heathens, both Greeks and other, called 
only the grofier bodies, ra wayvispa tw cwualey corporeal. Le Clerc’s 
Index Philologicus, MATERIA. 

** Indeed, the vulgar notion of a foxl, or fpirit, wherever it has 
been found to exift, has been the fame in all ages; and in this refpeét 
even the learned of antient times are only to be confidered as the vul- 
gar. We gather from Homer, that the belief of his time was, that the 
yhoft bore the fhape of, and exa¢tly refembled, the deceafed perfon to 
whom it had belonged, thar it wandered upon the earth, near the place 
where the body lay, till it was buried, at which time it was admitted to 
the fhades below. In both thele ftates it was poftefled of the imtire 
conicioufneis, and retained the triendfhips and enmities of the man. 
But in the cafe of deified perfons, it was fuppofed that, befides this 
ghoft, there was fomething more ethereal or divine belonging to them, 
like another better felf, that alcended to the upper regions, and was af- 
fociated with the immortal gods.” 

In giving a brief Hiftory of Opinions concerning the State 
of the Dead, our author obferves that, 

‘* Though this doétrine of the immortality of the foul, as a fub- 
ftance diftinct from the body, is manifettly favourable to popery, but 
few of the Proteftants appear to have had itrength of mind to call it in 
queftion. Luther, however, did it, though the oppolition almoft died 
with him, In the defence of his propofitions (in 1520) which had 
been condemned by a bull of Leo X. he ranks the opinions of the 
natural immortality of the foul, and that of the foul being the fubfantial 
form of the body, among the monftrous opinions to .be found in the 
Romar dunghills of decretals; and he afterwards made ufe of the doctrine 
of the fleep of the foul, as a confutation of purgatory and faint worfhip, 
and he continued in that belief to the lait moment of his life. Hiforical 
Fiew, p.t 5: William Tyndale alfo, the famous tranflator of the 
Bible into Englith, in defending Luther’s doftrine againft Sir Thomas 
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More’s objections, confiders the fleep of the foul as the doctrine of the 
Protectants in his time, and founded on the feriptures. ib. p. 16. 

* Calvin, however, violently oppofed this doctrine ; and this feems 
to have given a ditferent turn to the fentiments of the reformed in ge- 
neral, and Tyndale himtelt recaured his opinion. Calvin feems to 
have been embarrafled with the fouls of the wicked. He fays it is no- 
thing to him what becomes of their fouls, that he would only be re- 
fpontible for the taiuhful. [iforical View, p. 25. But it appears from 
Calvin’s own writings, that //ox/ands of the reformers were of a different 
opinion from him; and though the doétrine of the immortality of the 
foul be exhibited in allthe prefent prorettant confeflions of faith, there 
is httle or nothing of it in the earhett of them, 

‘** Atter the long prevalence of the doctrine of the intermediate fiate, 
that of the Jeep of the foul has ot late years been revived, and gains 
ground, not to much from confiderations of philofophy, as from a 
clofer attention to the fenfe of the fcriptures. No perfon has done 
more in this way than the prefent excellent bithop of Carlifle. Very 
inaportant fervice has alfo been done to the fame caufe by the author of 
the I] forical View of this controverfy, from which much of this fection 
is estracted. Upon the whole, the doctrine of an intermediate ftate 
is now retained by few who have the character of thinking with free- 
dem and liberality in other refpecis. And the more attention is given 
to the fubject in a philofophical light, the better founded, I doubt not, 
will the conclutions that have been drawn from the ftudy of the ferip- 
tures appear to be. 

*© It has not, however, been confidered how much the doctrine of 
the infénfible fate of the foul in ceath affects the doétrine of the -/parave 
evifience of the foul, which it appears to me to do very materially. It 
certainly takes away all the 2/ of the doctrine, and therefore fhould 
leave us more at hiberty from any prejudice in the diteuffion of the quef- 
tion, fince nothing is really gained by its being decided either way. 
Though we fhould have a foul, yet while it is in a flate of wtter infea- 
fibility, it is, in tact, as much dead, as the body itfelf while it continues 
in a ftateot death. Our calling it a tlate of /hep, is only giving ano- 
ther and fofter term to the fame thing; tor our édeas of the ttate itfelf 
ave precifely the fame, by whuiever name we pleafe to call it, I flatter 
inytelf, however, that in time chrittians will get over this, as well us 
other prejudices ; and, thinking with more refpect of matter, as the 
creation ot God, may think it capable of being endued with all the 
powers of which we are confcious, without having recourte to a prin- 
ciple, which, in the mott favourable view of the fubject, accords but 
ill with what matter has been conceived to be.” 

Our author’s laft fe€tion contains an Account of Opinions, 
concerning the Sentient Principle in Brutes, 

‘© The fouls of brutes,” fays he, “* which have fo very much em- 
barrafied the modern tyttems, occalioned no diflieulty whatever in that 
of the ancients. ‘They confidered all fouls as originally the fame, in 
whatever bodies they might happen to be confined. To-day it might 
be thar of a man, to-morrow that of a horfe, then that of a man again, 
and laftly be ab.orbed into ‘the univerfal foul, from which: it proceeded. 

“* But 
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«© But chrittianity made a great difference between men and brutes. 
To the former a happy immortality was promifed, and in tuch « man- 
ner as made it impoffible to think that brutes could have any title to it. 
It was abfolutely neceflary, therefore, to make a change in the former 
uniform and comprehentive fvitem; and though fume philofophical 
chriftians ilill retained the doctrine of tranfinigration, it was generally 
given Up, notwithttanding the do¢trines of pre exiflence, and of a /?/ ha- 
rate conjcroufrfs afier death, which were originaily parts of the Gante 
fytem, continued. 

* ‘lo account for the great difference which chrittianity made be- 
tween the future ftate ot men and brutes, and yet retain the feparate 
ftate of the foul, it was necefiary to find fome /pec‘fe difference between 
them. Buta mott unhappy one was pitched upon, one that is contra- 
dicted by every appearance. It has, however, been fo neceflary to the 
reft of the now digointed [yftem, that notwithflanding this circum- 
ftance, it has maintained its ground, in fome fort, to this day. It is 
that, though the foul of a man is immortal, that of a brute is not ;_ and 
yet it is evident that brutes have the rudiments of ail our faculties, 
without exception; fo that they differ from us in degive only, and not 
in kind. But the confequence of fuppofing the foul of a man and that 
of a brute to be of the fame nature, was abfolurely inadmiiible; for 
they muft then, it was thought, have been provided for in a fuiwre 
{tate as well as our own. 

** It has been feen that the Platonifts thought there was fomething 
corporeal even in the human foul. It is no wonder then that the fou!s 
of bruces fhould have been thought to be «v4oally fo, and therefore mor- 
tal, which was the opinion, I believe, ot all the chriftian world till 
very lately, Even the great Lord Bacon entertained this opinion, 
Anima fiafidilis, fays he, five brutorum, plane fibfiantia eo pore acenfiuda 
ft. G: ile, p 326. The celebrated anatomiit Willis al'o profetled the 
fame. tb. 

‘ The opinion of Defcartes was much more extra: rdinary, for he 
made the fouls of brutes to be mere au/omata, and his ditciples in gee 
neral denied that they had any perception. Malebranche fays that 
they eat without pleature, and cry without pain, that they fear nothing, 
know nothing; and if they #ét in fuch a manner as thews underitand- 
ing, it is becaule God, having made them to preferve them, has 
formed their bodies fo as mechanically to avoid whatever might hurt 
the — 

The learned Dr. Gale maintains at large that the feniitive foul is 
corporeal, Philofophia Generalis, p. 323. a and the very juttly celebrated 
Dy, Cudworth has revived, tor the fike ot helping this great difficulty, 

the Jong-exploded notion ot the ful of the world, from which the fouls 
of brutes ifiue, and to which be fuppotes they return, wi ithout retain- 
ing their feparate confiioufne!s after death ** They may, it they 
“ “pleafe,” fays he, p- 45- “ fuppote the fouls of brutes, being but to 
“ many particular 7 irradiations, ot eftuxes, trom that Life above, when- 
** foever and wherefvever there is any fitly prepared matter capable to 
* receive them, and to be actuated by them, to have a fenfe and per- 
** ception of themielves in it, fo long as it continues fuch. But fo 
** foon as ever thofe organized bodies of theirs, by reafon of their in- 
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* difpofition, become incapable of being farther acted upon by them, 
¢ then to be refumed again, and retracted back to their original head 
“ and fountain. Since it cannot be doubted but what creates any 
* thing out of nothing, or fends it forth from itfelt, by free and vo- 
*¢ Juntary emanation, may be able either to retract the tame back again 
to its original fource, or elie to annihilate it at pleafure.” 

«* This writer, however, fuggefts another method of folving this 
difficulty, much more liberal and rational; fuppoting the immortality 
of the foul not to foliow neceffarily trom its immateriality, but from the 
appointment of God. But he injures the brutes very much when, to 
account for the difference in the divine difpenfations to them and us, he 
fuppofes them tobe deftitute of morality and Liberty, p. 45+ 

“I am mott furprifed to find Mr. Locke among thofe who maintain, 
that, though the fouls cf men are, in part, at leaft, immaterial, thofe of 
brutes, which refemble men fo much, are wholly material. It is evi- 
dent, however, from the manner in which he exprefies himiclf on the 
fubject, not only that this was his own opinion, but that it was the 
general opinion of his time. He fays (Efay, vol. I. p. 148.) 
** Thougi to me fenfation be comprehended under thinking in gene- 
“¢ ral, yet I have fpoke of fenfe in brutes as diftin®t from thinking ; 
** —and to fay that flies and mites have immortal fouls will probably 
s+ be looked on as yoing a great way to ferve an hypothefis. Many, 
‘ however, have been compelled by the analogy between men and 
‘* brutes to go thus far. 1 do not fee hew they can itop fhort of it.” 

“ It would be endlefs to recite all the hypothefes that have been 
framed to explain the difference between brutes and men, with refpect 
to their mtclleéts here, and their tate hereafter. I fhall, however, men- 
tion that of Mr. Locke, who fays, “* This, think, 1 may be pofitive 
** in, that the power of a/radon is not at all in them, and that the 
having of geseral ideas is that which puts a perfeét diflinction be- 
** tween men and brutes. For it is evident we obferve no footiteps in 
** them of making ufe of general figns for univerfal ideas, from which 
** we have reafon to imagine that they have notthe faculty of abitract- 
* ing, or making general ideas, fince they have no ule of words, or 
** any general figns.” fay, vol. I. p. 120. 

*¢ In fact, however, as brutes have the fame external fenfes that we 
have, they have, of courfe, a!l the fame inlets to iaeas that we have; 
and though, on account of their wanting a fufficient guantity of braia, 
perhaps, chiefiy, the combination and affuciation of their ideas cannot 
be fo complex as ours, and therefore they cannot make fo great a pro- 
grefs in intellectual improvements, they mutt neceflarily have, ix kind, 
every faculty that we are pofieiled of. Aifo, fince they evidently have 
memory, paffions, will, and Jedzemext too, as their ations demonftrate, 
they mutt, of courle, have the faculty that we call aé/raétion as well as 
the reft; though, not having the ufe of words, they cannot communi- 
cate their ideas to us. They muit, at leaft, have a natural capacity for 
what is called ab/raction, it being nothing move than a particular caie 
of the afficiation of ideas, of which, in general, they are certainly poi- 
fefled as well as ourielves, 

“* Befides, if dogs had no general or abftract ideas, but only fuch as 
were appropriated to particular individyal objects, they could never be 
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taught to diftinguith a man, as fuch, a hare, as fuch, or a partridge, as 
fuch, &c. But their actions thew that they may be trained to catch 
hares, fet partridges, or dirds in general, and even attack men, as well 
as to diftinguifh their own mailer, and the fervants of the family in 
which they live. 

*¢ Whether brutes will furvive the grave we cannot tell. This de- 
pends upon other confiderations than their being capable of reafon and 
reflection. If the refurrection be properly miraculous, and entirely out 
of all the eftablithed laws of nature, it will appear probable that brutes 
have no fhare in it; fince we know of no declaration that God has 
made to that purpofe, and they can have no expectation of any fuch 
thing. But if the refurrection be, in fact, within the proper courfé of 
nature, extenfively confidered, and confequently there be fomething re- 
maining of every organized body that death does not deftroy, there 
will be reafon to conclude that they will be benefited by it as well as 
ourfelves, And the great mifery to which fome of them are expofed 
in this life, may incline us to think, that a merciful and jaft God will 
make them fome recompence fur it hereafter. He is their Maker and 
Father as well as ours. But with refpect to this quettion, we have no 
fufficient data from which to argue, and therefore mutt acquiefce in our 
utter ignorance; fatisfied that the Maker and Judge of all will do 
what is right.” 

Firmly aequiefeing in this concluding refle&tion ; although 
by no means convinced that the fufferings of brutes are not 
compenfated in this life; we take our leave, for the prefent, 
of this very ingenious and interefting publication, 


W. 





An Effay on the Legality of Preffing Seamen. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 


It is a maxim in politics that private intereft, particular in 
cafes of eminent danger, fhould ever be facrificed to the public 
cood. On this principle the expediency of preffing feamen in 
ume of war, when they enhance the price of their labour or 
abtcond from fervice, will hardly be difputed. At leaft no ob- 
jection can be made to fuch expedient till a better be difcovered. 
The Jegality of the praétice is another point, and this it is, 
which is here difcufled ; in the following order. Premifing the 
ftate of the queftion and confining the point to the im- 
prefs of feamen only, the writer lays down the method, in 
which he proceeds in its inveftigation. 

“Though I entirely agree with thofe who think flightly of the ufe of 
metaphyfical inquiries on the nature and firft principles cf government; 
yet, on the prefent occafion. we cannot, by any proper means, entirely 
difcard them. The objection moft obvious to the minds of the gene- 
rality of mankind, and mott frequently ufed in converfation, is the 


extreme hardfhip which the meafure in difpute brings on one particular 
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fet of men, exclufive of the other ranks of life. This inequality of 
condition appears, to many, fo convincing an argument of the ini- 
quity of the meafure, which, they fuppofe, produces it, as to be, of 
itfelt, fufficient to preclude all farther reafoning, ‘The fact, fay they, 
is certain. You cannot deny that the imprefs neceffarily involves one 
part of the {tate in a feene of extreme calamity and diftrefs. While 
vou and the greater part of the nation are allowed to pur{ue the erdinary 
occupations and amutements of life, a very numerous, and perhaps the 
mott valuable part of the community, is expofed to be torn from their 
families and friends, and irretrievably fixed in a ftate of continual hard- 
fhip and danger. 

To meet this objection fully, it feemed necefiary to refort to the 
origin, and to expote the cautes, of the inequality complained of. We 
fhall atiempt to thew, that an inequality of rank is infeparable from fo- 
ciety; that, in the ditiribution of the duties of fociety ;_ thofe which 
are the offenfive and difagreeable public duties, (among which we 
reckon pesenal fervice in the armies and navies of the flate,) mutt fall 
to the lot of that part of mankind which fills the lower ranks of life; 
that this mode of diftribution, howfoever hard or unjutt it may appear 
to the human eye, is neceffarily incident to fociety in all it’s tlates ; and 
that it is, in fome degree, corrected by government, though a necef- 
fary attendant on all governments. 

** In the fubfequent fection, the third of this little work, I fhall at- 
tempt to fhew, that the imprefs of feamen is a meafure of neceffiry and 
expedicney, juttifiable on both, and on either, of thefe principles ; and 
that, im the advanced fiate of government, which the Britifh nation 
has reached, perfonal fervice neither is, nor ought to be, nor can be, 
the duty of every citizen. I fhall attempt to prove this by general rea- 
foning, and to illuttrate it by examples, 

** In the tourch fection, I thew, by the cxanpies of fome of the princi- 
pal ttates mentioned in hiftory, whole contlitution approaches nearett to 
ours, that an imprefs is both expedient and neceflary, to fill the armies 
and navies of our itate. 

© Tn the fifth and latt fection, I fhall attempt to prove, that an im- 
p'eis of feamen is a part of the common law, and oiten recognifed in 
the ftatute law of this realm,” 

Our author, indeed, varies a little from the plan here laid 
down ; dividing-his eflay into fix fe€tions: the fi/? entitled in- 
troduction ; the /icond exhibiting the ftate of the queftion ; the 
third an argument to prove that, *¢ it is a right inherent in 
government of every civil fociety, to employ particular members 
of it in every fervicc, however hard or dangerous, which the 
public utility of the fociety requires ;” th- fourth maintains, 
that ‘it is neceflary and expedient to the Britifh government 
to imprefs feamen for the public fervice;” the ffth, that the 
impreffing men for the public fervice is a meature of neceflity 
and expedience, and that the duty of perfonal fervice muft fall 
on the lower rank of men, as {oon as a nation becomes wealthy, 
and attends to commerce, fhewn by the examples of fome free 


ftates 
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ftates ancient and modern 3” the /ixth and laft, “that the right 
of government to impre{s feamen for the public fervice, is not 
againft the conftitution of this realm ; and that it always made 
a part of our common law, and is repeatedly recognized by our 
ftatute-law.” 

We fhall fele& from this laft ‘e&ion a {pecimen of this 
very difcerning and judicious writer’s mode and fubftance of 
argument. . ' : 

“¢ ‘The Reader may obferve, that I afert the practice of imprefling 
to be both legal and conititutional. By legal I mean, that it is con- 
genial with the fpirit of the conftitution. I apprehend it is poffible te 
be the ene, without being the other. The legiflative power may 
chance to pafs a law, which experience may afterwards fhew to have 
been repugnant to the genius of the conttitution. So the genius 
et the conititution may require fome additional inftitution to be 
pafled into law, or fome ettablithed inftitution to be abrogated, 
without attracting the attention or affiftance of the legiflature. 
1 with to imprets the reader with this obfervation, becaufe I 
think much of the perplexity which is generally found in the dif- 
cuffion of political quettions might be avoided by attending to it. 
Thus, when we fhall endeavour to prove that it is legal, it will be by 
no means a proper anfwer to affert, that it is unconftitutional. In 
the {ame manner, I think it no anfwer to the aflertion of it’s being un- 
conttitutional, to produce one pofitive law in it’s behalf.— They are 
therefore feparate articles : but the examining either of them reflects light 
upon the other. 

“J thall begin by proving the practice in quettion to be confti- 
tutional, 

“ Preiling, or, in other words, obliging perfons to ferve the public 
contrary to their will, appears throughout our conititution in a variety 
of torms. It is impoflibie to point the time when it did not exift. It 
is the nature of ail government, that fome of its offices fhould be 
the cbjects of the ambition, others the objects of the diflike, of the 
individuals governed. ‘To fome of them is annexed whatever attracts 
the withes of the human heart; to others, expence, labour, and dan- 
ger, are infeparably joined, The laiter are not lefs necetlary to the 
exiitence of government than the former. But as individuals feldom 
poileis the etherial fpirit of patriotifm in a fufficient degree to make 
them feek by their own choice the latter objects, it is abfulutely ne- 
ceflary that government fhould have recourfe to compulfory methods. 
What was originally the elective of members to ferve in parliament, but 
imprefling fiuch perfons as were deemed quaified by fertune and abi- 
lities to ; crform the public butinef, * Por doing this duty, they received 
a ttated itipend; ayaimitat, they had no nessave., Where would our 
coniitution have been if, in thofe days, the lancuave which now is 
ufed by the zdverfaries of the prefs, had been ufed by the wealthy come 
moners, and met with its defied effect ? What is at prefent the obli- 
gation to ferve the office of a fherift, but being pretled to a rervice of 
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are not the ferving the office of a juryman, a church-warden, a con- 
ftable, or any other parifh-office, all different fpecies of preffing, all 
of inconvenience, fome of danger, to the parties? Yet fociety could 
not exift without fuch fervice. And has not the fheriff a right, on 
certain occafions, to raife the poffé comitatus? and what is this right, 
but a right to prefs every male in his country above fifteen years of 
age (peers excepted), who are obliged to attend under pain of fine and 
imprifonment ? And has not the Militia Act made every man liable to 
ferve as a foldier, and, at times, fubject to the articles of war?” 

Having fhewn that compulfion to public fervice is perfeétly 
congenial to the fpirit of the Englifh conftitution, and that it 
does not fall fo hard upon the feaman, as the compulfion to 
fome other duties ; our author proceeds to fhew that it has been 
for time immemorial in ufe in England, and has conftantly 
made a part of the Common-law.—QOn this head he pertinently 
remarks, that 

“ Perfons unacquainted with the conftitution of this kingdom, are 
apt to fuppofe that no eftablifhment can have the force of law, ‘unlefs 
it had been formerly, and in direct terms, pafled into a law by the le- 
giflature. It is neceflary to acquaint fuch perfons, that the greater part, 
by far, of the laws of this kingdom lies in cuftom, and that no proof, 
but immemorial ufage, can be given of their being laws. To inftance 
one of the many ftriking examples of thofe laws, the courfe in which 
lands defcend by inheritance is governed entirely by laws of this na- 
ture, and is not fettled by any pofitive law, difcoverable at this day, 
At firft, it was not practifed as it now is; but having been in fome 
meafure practifed on a particular emergency, and found a falutary 
meafure, it was repeated, This repetition produced another, perhaps 
with fome amendments, In this courfe it proceeds till its origin 1s 
forgot. This is, generally fpeaking, the procefs of the greater part 
of the laws of every country; ‘or, in all countries, befides the body 
of written, or as we call it S:atute law, there is a collection of unwrit- 
ten ufages, of equal force with thefe written laws, and which anfwer 
to what we call the common law. But the legality of impreffing of 
feamen has the addition of one very {trong circumftance of proof, 
which is wanting to many other parts of the common law ; that it ‘is 
very early taken notice of, and, in fome meafure, modelled by the aéts 
of the legiflature.” 

Our author proceeds, in proof of the above pofitions, 
to give the following fhort fummary of the naval hiftory 
of the Saxons. 

‘© Alfred, ‘the father of our fhipping, manned his fleet at firft with 
feamen who had ferved with the Francifcan Pyrates. The arts of 
navigation improved confiderably, and long voyages were attempted 
frequently both in his and his fucceffors reigns. In the reign of King 
Athelftan, a law pafled, that every merchant, who had made three 
long voyages by fea, fhould be admitted to the rank of a thane. The 
writers of thoie times detcribe the magnificence of King Edgar’s fleet 
in terms to which pofterity has refufed belief. King Etheltedy ona 
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fudden invafion of the Danes, ordered every perfon poffeffed of 310 
hides of land to furnith a thip for the defence of the ftate. Anda 
tax of a fhilling was impofed on every acre in the kingdom. This 
tax is known in hiftory by the name of Danegelt. The money arifing 
therefrom was employed fometimes in raifing forces againft, and fome- 
times in purchafing peace from, the Danes, Perhaps Mr. Selden wag 
right in {uppofing that fome part of this tax was expended annually on 
a fleet purpofely equipped to refift the invafions of that formidable ene- 
my. Other taxes were raifed for the fame purpofe. The right of 
perfonal fervice included generally perfonal attendance in all naval ex. 
peditions, The fovereigns of the iflands circumjacent bound them- 
felves, by their oath, to King Edgar, to do him fervice both by fea 
and land. From the accounts of thofe times it appears, that fome lands 
were particularly held by a kind of fea-fervice, In the book of Domef- 
day mention is made of places bound to find the King with feamen, 
with iron for his thips, with horfes to carry the armour of the foldiery 
to their fhips, and with provifions, money, and armour, fit for the ufe 
of the fleet.” 

The hiftory of the Britifh navy, with the laws occafionaily 
made concerning it, are next particularly traced through the 
reigns of King John; Henry III. Edward I. If. and III. 
Richard II. Henry IV, progreffively and downward to the 
reign of Queen Anne. At the clofe of which feries of proof, 
this accurately-diftinguifhing writer makes the following inge- 
nious remark on the meaning of the words, made ufe of in the 
ancient writs occafionally cited. 

«¢ In the citations contained in this fection, from the records of the 
kingdom, frequent ufe is made of the words taking up, appointing, and 
arrefting.—The oriyinal words are, capiendi, eligendi, arreftandi, in 
Latin ;—prendre, elire, arrefter, in French.—Befides the obvious mean- 
ing of thefe words, and the import of their ordinary ufe, they have a 
peculiar meaning, when taken in a legal fenfe. In that fenfe they al- 
ways carry with them an idea of coercion.—It is neceflary to men- 
tion this, as it is pretended that, by the writs in queftion, nothing more 
was intended than leave to perfons to retain, or as we fhould cail it, 
to inlift, foldiers. ‘This muft appear, on reflection, very far from their 
meaning. In the more early times, the word ufed to t{ummons a per- 
fon to appear at trial was capio. There are no writs more frequently 
mentioned in the antient law-books than the cape magnum and cape 
parvum. If the perfon who was fummoned by theie writs did not 
appear at the time appointed, he loft his lands concerning which the 
plea was. The fame inference lies from the writ capas utkgatum, 
and from every other writ where the word capio is ufed, 

Eligere, in its mott obvious meaning, implies conttraint on the per- 
fon chofen. But, as moft of the offices filled by eleétion, and par- 
ticularly that of a feat in parliament, are objeéts of ambition, we 
rather confider the eleétion to them as a favour conferred, than as 
an obligation impofed. A moment’s confideration of the many offices 
now filled by election, where election is fynonymous with compulfion, 
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and on the friking revolutions. in the fentiments of maukind in-re- 
fpect of others, which, though now objetts of the mott important pur- 
fuits, were once objects of diflike, and, till even a late period, of the 
greateft indifference, will convince the reader that the meaning of the 
word eligendi includes, befides the power of chufing, the power of 
compelling the perfons chofen to obey. On the authority of a manufcript 
of Judge Yelverton, | have tranflated it by the word appoint, _ 
Arreftare naturally implies compulfion. In its legal import it often 
implies detaining i geo or things, for the King's fervice. In the 
antient records of this kingdom, and in the civil law, from which 
many of our records are borrowed, it fignifies detaining perfons or goods 
in the hands of the King, of in his courts, till fomething that regards 
them, and then in difpute, be decided.” oh 
After replying to another unmaterial objeétion, the writer 
concludes with the following quotation, on this interefting fub- 
jet, from the late Mr, Hume; which, as he juftly obferves, 
bears the ftrongeft marks of that penetration and depth of 
thought, for which that writer has been fo highly celeb: ated. 
‘« Te is a maxim in politice, which we readily admit as uncifputed 
and univerfal, that a power, however great, when granted by law to 
an eminent magiftrate, is not fo dangerous to liberty, as an authority, 
however inconfiderable, which he acquires from violence and ufurpa- 
tion. For, befides that the law always limits every power which it 
bettows, the very receiving it as a conceffion eftablifhes the authority 
whence it is derived, and preferves the harmony of the conftitution. 
By the fame right that one prerogative is affumed without law, ano- 
ther may alfo be claimed, and another, with ftill reater facility; while 
the firft ufurpations both ferve as precedents to the following, and 
give force to maintain them, Hence the heroifm of Hampden’s cons 
duct, who fubitained the whole violence of royal profecution, rather 
than pay 4 tax of twenty fhillings, not impofed by parliament; hence 
the care of all Englith patriots to guard ayaintt the firft encroachments 
of the crown; and hence alone the exiflence, at this day, of Englith 
Hberty. : 
* ‘There is, however, one occafion, where the parliament has de- 
pasted from this maxim ; and that is, in the prefing of kamen, The 
exercife of an irregular power is here tacitly pernyitted in the crown ; 


- and though it bas trequently been under deliberation, how that power 


might be rendered legal, and granted, under proper reftrictious to 
the fovereign, no fafe expedient could ever be propofed-for that pur- 
pote; and the danger to liberty always appeared greater from law than 
from ufurpation. While this power is exercifed to no other end than 
to man the navy, mea willingly fubmit to it, from a fente wf its ufe 
and neceffity ; and the failors, who are alone affected by it, find no- 
body to fupport them, in claiming the rivhts and privileges, which the 
law grants, without diftinétion, to all Englith fubjects. But were this 
power, on any occafion, made an infirument of faction, or minittes 
rial tyranny, the oppofite faction, and indeed all lovers of their coune 
try, would immediately take the alarm, and fupport the injured party 3 
the liberty of Englithmen would be afferted; juries would be — 
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cable ; and the tools of tyranny, acting both againft. law and equity, 
would meet with the fevereft vengeance. On the other hand, were 
the parliament to grant fuch an authority, they would probably fall 
into one of thefe two inconveniencies: ‘They would either beftow it 
under fo many reftriGions as would make it lofe its effecty by eramp- 
ing the authority of the crown; or they would render, it fo large 
and comprehenfive, as might give occafion to great abufes, for which 
we could, in that cafe, have no remeily. The very irregularity of 
the practice, at prefent, prevents its abufe, by affording fo eafy a re- 
Mmedy againft them. . ; 

‘¢ ] pretend not, by this reafoning, to exclude all poffibility of 
contriving a regifter for feamen, which might man the navy, without 
being dangerous to liberty, I only obferve, that no fatisfactory fcheme 
of that nature has ever been propofed, Rather than adopt any project 
hitherto invented, we continue 4 practice feemingly the moft abfurd 
and unaccountable. Authority, in times ‘of full internal peace and 
concord, is armed againft law. A continwed violence is permitted in 
the crown, amidft the greateft jealoufy and watchfulnefs in the people ; 
hay proceeding from thefe very principles: Liberty, in a country of the 
higheft liberty, is left entirely to its own defence, without any counte- 
nance or protection: The wild ftate of nature is renewed, in one of 
the mott civilized focieties of mankind: and great violence and difor- 
der are committed with impunity; while the one party pleads obedie 
ence to the fupteme magiftrate, the other the fanction ot fundamental 
laws.’ 


— gfe ran 





A Treatife in Man, bis intellectual Paculties, and bis Education, 
Tranflated from the French, with Additional Notes, by W. 
Hooper, M. D. 2 vol. 8vo. 128, Law. 


(Continued from Page 343, vol. VI. and concluded.) 


From our former ftri€tures on this work, our readers will ee 
that we do not altogetlier agree, in thinking the author’s philo- 
fophy of the mirid exa&tly deduced from nature, or that even 
the analogy of his principles to thofe of Mr. Locke, of which 


he boafts, is a proof of it. 


The influence of education we admit, as well as the force of 


‘many of his objeétions to the inconfiftent fyftem of Rouffeau ; 


but we can no’ tnore admit that education entirely forms the 
ehara&ter than that corporeal fenfibility conftitutes the wholc 
man. If the a&tual faculty of thinking depends, as we pre- 
fume, oft the fyftem of the percipient organs, the greater or 
lefs perfection of that fyftem muft affeét the genius and cha- 
raéter of the man: nay, fo various may thofe fyftems be, that 
it may, be as difficult to find two then exaétly of the fame tem- 
per and talents, as it is to meet with two men of exactly the 
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fame features. Education and habit have, we know, a certain 
effeé&t on the countenance; but we fhould as foon conclude that 
the fame education would make men look alike, as that it-would 
make them think alike, By thinking alike, however, we would 
be underftood to mean, not merely being of the fame habitual 
opinions ; or, as it is termed, of the fame mind. In this, educa- 
tion and cuftom is an almoft univerfal law-giver: but by think- 
ing alike we mean to give them the fame powers of imagina- 
tion, conception, and retention, Without this equality of 
mental capacity, men cannot properly be faid to think alike, 
however fimilar their notions. To de of the fame mind, and to 
pofiefs the fame characteriftic genius, or underflanding, are, in 
our opinion, circumftances very different; notwithftanding 
Helvetius would perfuade us Mr. Locke hath confounded them. 

To difmifs, however, the metaphyfics of this treatife, we 
fhall take leave of it, with the author’s application of his phi- 
lofophy to politics. —In his 8th feétion he treats on that impor- 
tant fubjeét the happinefs of individuals, and that on which it 
immediately depends in a fiate of fociety, the bafis of national 
felicity, compofed of it. In anfwer to the queftion, “* whe- 
ther men in the ftate of fociety, cam be all equally happy ?” 
he fays, : 

‘s There is no fociety in which all the members can be equally rich 
and powerful. Is there any in which they can be equally happy? It is 
that we are to examine, 

Sagacious laws may without doubt produce the prodigy of univerfat 
felicity. When — citizen has fome property, is in a certain degree 
ef eae, and can, by ieven or eight hours labour, abundantly fupply his 
own wants, and thofe of his family; they are then all as happy as 
they can be. 

To prove this truth, let us confider in what the happinefs of an 
individual confifts. ‘This preliminary knowledge is the fole bafis on 
which we can eftablith the national felicity. 

“ A nation is the aflemblage of all the inhabitants of a country, and 
the public happinefs is compoted of that of all the individuals, Now, 
what is it conftitutes the happinefs of an individual? Perhaps it is {till 
unknown, and men have not fufficiently employed themielves in the 
examination of a queftion, which however may throw the greateft lights 
on the feveral parts of adminiftration. 

“« If we aik the majority of mankind, they will fay, that to be 
equally happy, all fhould be equally rich and powerful. Nothing 
more faife than this aflertion. In fact, if life be nothing more than 
an aggregate of an infinity of feparate inftants, all men would be 
equally happy, if they cou!d all fill up thofe inftants in a manner 
equally agreeable. Is that to be done in different fituations? Is it 


poffible to colour all the moments of human life with the fame tint of 
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felicity ? To refolve this queftion, let us fee in what different occupations 
the feveral parts of the day are neceflarily confumed, 

“ Men hunger and thirft; they require to lie with their wives, to 
fleep, &c. Of the twenty-four hours of the day, they employ ten or 
twelve in providing for thefe feveral wants. As foon as they are gra- 
tified, from the dealer in rabbits fkins, to the monarch, all are equally 
happy. 

TPT is in vain to fay that the table of wealth is more delicate than 
that of mediocrity, When the labourer is well fed, he is content. The 
different cookery of ditferent people proves, as I have already faid, that 

cheer is that to which we have been accuttomed. 

«“ There are then ten or twelve hours in the day, in which all men, 
able to procure the necetlaries of lite, may be equally happy. With 
regard to the ten or twelve remaining hours, that is to fay, thofe that 
feparate a rifing want from one that is gratified, who can doubt that 
men do not then enjoy the fame felicity, if they commonly make the 
fame ufe of them, and if all devote them to labour, that is, in the ac- 

uifition of money fufficient to fupply their wants? Now, the poitil- 
lion who rides, the carter who drives, and the clerk who engrofles, all 
in their feveral ranks propofe the fame end ; they muft therefore, in thig 
fenfe, employ their time in the fame manner. 

* But, it will be faid, is it the fame with the opulent idler? His 
riches furnith him, without labour, with all he wants. I allow it. But 
is he therefore more happy? No. Nature does not multiply in his 
favour the wants of hunger, love, &c. But does not the opulent man 
fill up in a manner more agreeable the interval that feparates a gratified 
want from one that is rifing? I doubt it. 

“ The artifan is doubtlefs fubject to labour, and fo is the idle opulent 
to difcontent: and which of thefe two evils is the greateft ? 

“ If labour be generally regarded as an evil, it is becaufe in moft 

‘overnments the neceffaries of life are not to be had without exceifive 
abour; from whence the very idea of labour conitantly excites that 
of pain. 

E Labour, however, is not pain in itfelf. Habit renders it eafy 5 
and when it is purfued without remarkable fatigue, is in itfelf an ad. 
vantage. How many artifans are there who when rich till continue 
their occupations, and quit them not without regret, when age 
obliges them to it? There is nothing that habit does not render 
agrecable, 

“« In the exercife of their employments, their profeffions, their ta- 
lents, the magiitrate who judges, the {mith who forges, aed the mef- 
fenger who runs, the poet and mufician who compote, all tafte nearly 
the fame pleafure, and in their feveral occupations equally find means 
to avoid that natural evil, difcontent. 

The bufy man is the happy man. To prove this, I diftinguith two 
forts of pleafures. The one are the pleafures of the fens. Thefe ave 
feunded on corporeal wants, .are enjoyed by all conditions of men, aud 
at the time of enjoyment all are equally happy. But thefe pleafures 
are of fhort duration. 

‘* The others are the plea/ires of expefation. Among thefe I reckon 
all the means of procuring corporeal pleafures ; thefe means are by 

expectation 
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expectation always converted into real pleafures. When a joiner takes 
up his plane, what does he experience? All the pleafures of expettd. 
tion annexed to the payment for his work. Now thefe pleafures are 
not experienced by the opulent man, who finds in his money, wich. 
out labour, an exchange for all the objects of his defires. He has no- 
thing to do to procure them, and is fo much the more fubjeét to difcon- 
tent. He is therefore always uneafy, always in motion, continually roHl- 
ing about in his carriage, like the f{quirrel in his cage, to get rid of 
his difgutt. ; 

* To be happy, the idle opulent is forced to wait, till nature ex- 
cites in him fome frefh defire. It is therefore the difguft of idlenefs, 
that in him fi!ls up the interval between a gratified and a rifing wants 
But in the artifan it is labour, which, affording him the means of prd- 
viding for his wants and his amufements, becomes thereby agreeable. 

’ « The wealthy idler expericnces a thoufand inftances of difcontent, 
while the labouring man enjoys the continual pleafure of frefth expecta. 
tions. 

** Labour, when it is moderate, is in general the moft happy me- 
thod of employing our time, when we have no want to gratify, and 
ido not enjoy any of the pleafures of the fentes, of all others doubtlefs 
the moft poignant, and lea{t durable. : 
' How many agreeable fenfations are unknown to him whom no 
want obliges to think! Do my immenfe riches fecure me all the plea- 
fures that the poor defire but cannot obtain without much labour? I 
give myfelf up to indolence. I wait, as 1 juft now faid, with impas 
tience, till nature fhall awake in me fome new defire; and while I 
wait, am difcontented and unhappy. It is not fo with the man of bu- 
finefs. When the idea of labour, and of the money with which it is 
requited, are affociated in the memory with the idea of happinefs, 
the labour itfelf becomes a pleafure. Each ftroke of the axe brings 
to the workman’s mind the pleafure that the money he is to receive for 
his day’s labour will procure him. 

“« In general, every ufeful occupation fills up, in the moft agree- 
able manner, the interval that feparates a gratified from a rifing want; 
that is, the ten or twelve hours of the day, when we moft envy the in« 
dolence of the rich, and think they enjoy fuperior happinefs. 

*¢ The pleafure with whieh the carter puts his team to the cart, 
and the tradefman opens his cheft and bis journal, is a proof of this 
truth. é » 

“ Employment gives pleafure to every moment, but is unknown to 
the great and idle opulent. The meafure of our wealth, whatever 
prejudice may think, is not therefore the meafure of our happinefs. 
Confequently, in every eondition, where, as I have faid, a man can, 
by moderate labour, provide for all his wants, is above indigence, and 
not expofed to the difcontent of the idly rich, he is nearly as happy 
as he can be. 

‘« Men, therefore, without being equal in riches and power, may be 
‘equal in happinefs.” 

Having difpatched this part. of the argument, our author 
proceeds to confider the caufes of the unhappinefs of almoft all 
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gations; which he imputes to the imperfeCtion of their laws, 
and the too unequal partition of their riches. 

“ There are in mott ‘kingdoms only two clafles of citizens, one of 
which want neceflaries, and the other riot in fuperfluities. 

“ The former cannot gratify their wants but by an exceffive las 
bour: fuch labour is a naturai evil for all; and to fome it is a pu- 
nifhment. 

* The fecond clafs live in abundance, but at the fame time in the 

anguith of difcontent. Now, difcontent is an evil almoft as much to 
be dreaded as indigence. 
. Mott nations, therefore, muft be peopled by the unfortunate. 
What fhould be done to make them happy’ Diminifh the riches of 
fome ; augment that of others; put the poor in fuch a fate of eafe, 
that they may by feven or eight hours labour abundantly provide for 
the wants of themfclves and their families, It is then, that a people 
will become as happy as they can be. 

“ They then enjoy, with revard to corporeal pleafures, all that the 
rich enjoy. The appetite of the poor is by oature the fame as that of 
the rich ; and to ufe a trite proverb, The rich cannot dine twice. 1 know 
there are coftly pleafures out of the reach o/ mere competency. But 
thefe may be always replaced by others ; and the ume between gratify. 
ing one want and the rifling of another, that is between one repaft and 
another, or one enjoyment and another, may be filled up in a manner 
equally agreeable. In every wife government men may enjoy an equal 
felicity, as well in the moments when they gratify their wants, as in 
thofe that feparate one want from another. Now if life be nothing 
more than an aggregate of two forts of periods, the man at his eafe, as 
] propoted to prove, may thea equal in happinels the moit rich and 
mott powerful. 

‘“* But is it poflible, continues M. Helvetius, for good laws to put 
all the people in the ftate of eafe requifite for the acquiring ot happi- 
pels? It is to that fact this important queftion is now reduced.” 

A queftion which he anfwers in the affirmative, by declare 
ing, ‘“* that it is poffible to fet the people more at their cafe.” . 

‘In the prefent ftate of moft nations, fays he, if government, 
ftruck with the too great diiproportions in the fortune of the people, 
were defirous of icles them more equal, it would doubtlets have a 
thoufand obftacles to furmount. Such a project, fagacioutly conceived, 
could not, and ought not to be executed, but by continual and infen- 
fible alterations ; thefe alterations however are poffible. 

“* If the laws fhould aifign fome property to every individual, they 
would {natch the poor from the horror of indigence, and the rich from 
the milery of difgontent; and render them both more happy. 

‘* But fuppofing thefe laws to be edtablifhed, would men, without 
being equally rich and powerful, think themfelves equally happy? 
‘There is nothing more difficult to perfuade them on the prefent plan of 
education. Why? Becauie from their intancy they have been accué 
tomed to affociate in their minds the idea of riches with that of shapr 
pinefs; and in almott all countries that notion is ¢ngtaved the deeper 
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in their memories, as they cannot obtain fufficient to fupply their preffing 
and daily wants, without exceffive labour. 

*6 Wouid it be fo in countries governed by fagacious laws ? 

“ If the favage regards gold and dignities with the higheft contempt, 
the idea of extreme wealth cannot be neceffarily connected with that of 
extreme happinefs. We may therefore form diftinct and different ideas 
of them, and prove to mankind, that in the feries of inflants which 
compofe their lives, all may be equally happy ; if by the form of go- 
verniment to a ftate of eafe, they can join the fecurity of their property, 
lives and liberty.” 

After treating a number of interefting and entertaining fub- 
jects, in rather a loofe and unconneéted manner, our author 
atcribes every thing, that tends to the happinefs of nations, to 
legiflation. As he afcribes the phyfical chara&ter of man to a 
phyfical education, fo he does their moral character to a moral 
education. ‘To improve them in this particular, he gives us 2 
fketch of a moral catechifm; with an extraé&t from which we 
fhall take leave of this ingenious, though defultory and irregue 
Jar performance. 

‘¢ There are few good patriots ; few citizens that are always juft: 
Why? Becaufe men are not educated tobe juft; becaufe the prefent mora- 
lity, as I have juft faid, is nothing more than a jumble of grofs errors 
and contradi€tions; becaufe to be juft, a man muft have difcernment, 
and we obicure in children the moft obvious conception of the na- 
tural law. 

“ But are children capable of conceiving adequate ideas of juitice ? 
This I know, that if by the aid of a religious catechifm we can en- 
grave on the memory of a child articles of faith that are frequently 
the mott abfurd, we might confequently, by the aid of a moral cate- 
chifin, there — the precepts of an equity, which daily experience 
would prove to be at once ufeful and true. 

“« From the moment we can diftinguith pleafure from pain; from 
the moment we have done and received an injury, we have acquired 
fome notion of jutlice. 

‘© To form the moft clear and precife ideas of juftice, what is to be 
done? Atk ourfelves. 

2. What is man? 

A, Ananimal, faid to be rational, but certainly fenfible, weak, and 
formed to propagate his fpecies. 

2. What thould man do as an animal of fenfibility ? 

A. Fly from pain, and purtue pleafure. It is to this conftant flight 
and purfuit that is given the name of felt-love. 

2. What fhould he alfo do as a a weak animal ? 

A, Unite with other men, that he may defend himfelf againft ani» 
mals ftronger than himfelf; or that he may fecure a fubfiftence the 
beafts would difpute with him ; or laftly, that he may furprife fuch of 
them as are to ferve him for nourifhment; from hence all the conven- 
tions relative to the chace and fifheries, 

2. What happens to man as being an animal formed to propagate 


his {pecies ? 
3 A, That 
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A, That the means of fubfiftence diminifh in proportion as the fpe~ 
cies is multiplied. 

2, What mutt he do in confequence ? 

A. When the lakes and the forefts are exhaufted of fith and game, he 
mutt feek new means of procuring fubfiftence. 

2. What are thofe means? 

A. They are reduced totwo. When the inhabitants are not yet 
very numerous, they breed cattle, and become paftors ; but when they 
are vaitly multiplied, and are obliged to find fubfiftence within a 
fmall compafs, they muft then cultivate the land, and become agri- 
cultors. 

2, What does an improved cultivation of the land imply ? 

A, That men are already united in focjeties or villages, and have 
made compacts among themielves. 

"2, What is the object of thefe compacts ? 

A, To fecure the ox to his feeder, and the harrow to him that tills 
the land. 

2. What determines man to thefe compacts ? 

4. His intereft and forefight. If there were another who could take 
the harvett from him who has ploughed the land and fowed the feed, 
no man would plough or fow; and the next year the village would be 
expofed to the horrors of a famine. 

* Q. What follows from the neceffity of cultivation ? 

A. The neceflity of property. 

2. How far do the compacts concerning property extend ? 

A. To my perfon, my thoughts, my lite, my liberty, and my 


roperty. 
? }, What follows from the compacts of property being once eftas 
blithed ? 

A. Pains or pynifhments to be inflicted on thofe that violate them, 
that is, on the thief, the murderer, the fanatic, and the tyrant: abo- 
lith thefe punifhments, and all compacts between men become void. 
From the moment any one can with impunity ufurp the property 
of another, mankind return to the ftate of war; all fociety is 
diffolved, and men muft fly from each other like lions and 
tigers. 

; 9, Are there punifhments eftablifhed in polithed countries againft the 
violaters of the law of property # 

A. Yes; at leaft in all thofe where goods are not in common, that 
is, in almoft ‘all countries. 

2. What renders this right of property fo facred, and for what 
eon have they almoit every where made a god of it under the name 

Termes 
. A. Becaufe the prefervation of property is the moral divinity of em- 
pires; as it there maintains domeftic peace, and makes equity flovrith ; 
becaufe -men affemble but to fecure their properties; becaufe juftice, 
which includes almoft all virtues, confitts in rendering to every 
gne hig own, and confequently may be reduced to the maintenatice 
of the right of property; and becauie, laitly, the different laws have 
‘Vou. VH. k aos "ever 
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never been any thing more than the different means of fecuring thig 
right to the people. 

2. But thould not thought be included in the number of properties, 
and what is then meant by that word ? 

A. The right, for example, of rendering that worhhip to God J 
think the moft agreeable to him, Whoever deprives me of this 
right violates my property; and, whatever be his rank, he is punith- 
able for it. 

Q. Is there any cafe in which a prince may oppofe the eftablifhment 
of a new religion? 

A. Yes, when it is intolerant. 

2. How is he then authorized? aes 

A. By the public fecurity: he knows that if fuch religion bes 
comes dominant, it will become perfecutive. Now the prince being 
charged with the happinefs of his people, he ought to oppofe the pros 
grefs of fuch religion, , 

2. But why cite juftice as the root of all virtues? 

A. Because from the moment that men, to fecure their happinefs, 
afiemble in fociety, it is from juftice that every one, by his good na- 
ture, humanity, and other virtues, contributes, as far as he can, to 
the ielicity of that focicty, 

2. Suppofing the laws of nature to be dictated by equity, what 
means are there of inaking them to be obferved, and of exciting in the 
minds of the people a love of their country? 

A, Theie means are the punifhments inflicted for crimes, and the 
yewards aligned to virtues. 

2. What are the rewards for virtues? 

A. Titles, honours, the public efteem, and all thofe pleafures of 
which that efteem is the reprefentative. 

2. What are the punifhments for crimes ? 

A. Sometiines death; often difgrace, accompanied with contempt, 

2. Is contempt a punithment? 

A, Yes; a° leait in a free and well-governed country. In fuch g 
country the punifhment of contempt is fevere and dreadful ; it is caps 
able of keeping the great to their duty: the fear of contempt renders 
them juft, active, and laborious. 

2, juitice ought, doubilefs, to rule empires ; it ought to reign by 
the lavs. But are laws ali of the fame nature ? . 

A. No: fome of them are, fo to fay, invariable, and without 
Which, jociety cannot fubfiit, or at leaft happily fublitt; fuch are thé 
fundamencil !2ws of property. — 

2. 1s it fometimes permiifible to violate them ? 

A. No: except in extraordinary circumftances, where the welfare 
of the country is concerned. 
© 2. By what right are they then violated ? 

A. By the general intereit, which knows but one inyariable law, 

Salus populi fuprema isx eff. 

This axiom, fays he, viz. that ‘ the public good is the fu- 
preme law,” is not only more general and explicit, but contains 
ae ~ within 
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within it all that is falutary in the fo much boafted maxim, ** Do 
unto others as thou would have them do unto you:” which is 
only a fecondary domeftic maxim, infufficient to inform man- 
kind of what they owe their country. 

Our author’s abufe of the clergy, we pafs over as the effect 
of a refentment; which, however juftly provoked, is not ale 
ways equally juft in beftowing evcn a merited caftigatio:. 


xe 8 
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4a Attempt to obviate the principal Objections made againfi the 
Doétrine of Philofophical Neceffity; occafoned by Philarctus’s 
Reply to Auguflus Toplady, By Philalethes. amo. Ode 
Bladon. 


Weare forry that this little traét, publifhed about twelve 
months ago *, has efcaped our notice, till the reply of Phila- 
retus to Mr. Toplady 1s almoft forgotten +: and the more fo, 
as Dr. Prieftley hath juft publifhed an excellent treatife, on 
the fame fubjeé&t; by way of Appendix to his Difyuifitions on 
Matter and Spirit. We fhould not do juftice, however, to the 
prefent ingenious, though anonymous, writer, did we not give 
fome account of his production, before we enter upon tuat 
of Dr. Prieftley ; which, for that reafon, we defer till next 
month, The faé is that, although Dr. P’s readinets of con 
ception, facility of delivery, and happy talent at illuftration, 
Jeave us hardly any thing to with for, in regard to any tubyect 
he treats, the fame propriety of ideas and folidity of argument 
are often to be met with in other writers. Thus, in the pre- 
fent little, fixpenny treatife, is containcd almoft every plea, of 
real confequence, in favour of, what Dr, Prieftley properly 
calls, the great and glorious, but unpopular, doétrine of Phi- 
lofophical Neceffity.—It would take up too much room and 
time, to follow Philalethes in his purfuit and defeat of Phila- 
retus; we fhall, therefore, give only a few extracts, which 
affect the main points in difpute. On the nature of volition, 
he juftly obferves that, 

** The mind doth not determine its own volitions; but, as the vo- 
litions are, fo will it act, or forbear to act. Ideas and impretlions, to 
which the mind is paffive, appear to me the caufes of volitions. A 
volition is not produced by an act of the mind, but an act of the 
mind by volition, There cannot, therefore, 1 prefume, be any act of 


* Not that we, or our bookfeller, ever faw it advertifed. 
t See vol, ILE. of the London Review. 
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the mind without a volition, nor any att of it contrary to volition; if 
jt were poffible, fuch an aét would not be a voluntary act. 

This obfervation he illuftrates as follows : 

* Let any man confider, in a fhort time after any material action 
is paft, whether, if he were once more put in the iame rigidly exact 
circumftances as he was in the inflant before he did it, he could pot- 
fibly do otherwife than as he did.—Here the imagination will inters 
vene, and be apt to deceive the enquirer, unlefs he be cautious ; fors 
in this review, other motives, befides thofe which did actually influ- 
ence him, will {tart up; and that efpecially if the act be fuch as he 
withes to have been performed with more or lefs vigot, or not to 
have been performed at all: but, when thefe motives are fet afide, and 
the imagination confined to thofe which did in fact. take place, it wall 
appear iunpoflible, as it feems to me, that he fhould have done others 
wife than the very thing he did.” To fuppofe that the ation A, 
or its contrary, A, can equally follow previous circumftances, that 
are exactly the fame, appears to me the fame thing as affirming that 
one or both of them might ftart up into being without any caufe 5 
which, if admitted, appears to me to deftroy the foundation of all 
abitract reafoning, and particularly of that whereby the exiftence of 
the firft caufe is proved.” Hartley’s Objervations on Man. 

** It is cuftomary to fay, ** If I had known as much as I do now, 
I would not have done foor fo.”—“ Had I feen the thing in the light 
I now fee it, I would not have confented to it.” This agrees ftrictly 
with philofophical neceffity; but we always voluntarily act (if the 
word will not offend) according to the prefent view or appearance of 
things, and the motives moft agreeable to the difpofition of our 
minds. But it will, perhaps, be faid, that the mind can fufpend 
acting, and wait for more clear informaticn ; true, if the moft agree- 
able motive, in the view of the mind, is, that it will be beft to fuf- 
pend acting: the determination of the mind, te fufpend, is alfo the 
phyfical ettcéct of our ideas and fenfations. 

We have here in a few words a full reply to monfieur Be- 
guelia’s whole treatife on the liberty of indifference, and the 
fagacious illuftration*of it by the monthly Reviewers. Not 
but that this reply will, itfelf, bear illuftration; which our 
author accordingly gives in a feparate chapter; for which we 
refer the curious reader to the work itielf. In his fecond 
chapter our author fhews that the effeéts of moral and phy- 
fical caufes are equally variable, and that motives and views 
neceflarily produce volitions, 

“* Phytical beings, acting on the organs, neceffarily imprefs the 
mind with fenfations, agreeable and difayreeable, or painful and 
pieafurable: and the operation of the fame pbytical beings, on the 
organs of fenfe, affect the minds of ditfzvent men differently, and 
the mind of the fame man too, et different times, according to the 
different contruction, texture, or phyfical fate, of the organs, which 
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are variabie: hence the vulgar proverb, One man’s food is anotlier 
mans pollen. Sweets, acids, aud bitiers, are agreeable to fome mens 
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to others difagreeable; and we may, I think, “ Account for moral 
as for natural things.” On reading the holy fcriptures, or any other 
{criptures, different men have different appearances, idess, or peicep- 
tions, and notions, and the fame men too, at different times, ac- 
cording to the {tate of their minds ; and every man _neceffarily judges 
of moral, as well as of natural, things, by the impretfions and ideas, 
or appearances, in his own mind; and can no more judge by other 
mens impreffions and ideas, than he can fee with other mens eyes, 
hear with their ears, or tafte by their palates: hence men differ about 
both moral and natural doétrines, and conceive different, and even 
eontrary, doctrines, from the fame text. And thus L apprehend the 
moft agreeable motives, which determine the judgement of one man, 
are fometimes the moft difagreeable to fone other men, and to the 
fame man too, at different times; but, as we are apt to wonder that 
thofe moral or natural objects, which are agreeable to ourfelves, are 
not agreeable to all other men, we are no leis apt to conclude, that 
other inen are deceived, and that we only are in the right; and we 
aifo apprehend that it is owing to want of tafte, willful blindnefs, a 
corrupt heart, or inattention, that other men do not think as we think, 
and are not determined as we are determined; concluding it is in the 
power of others to determine themfelves, as we think we determine 
ourfelves. But we may as well wonder other men cannot fee with our 
eyes, hear with our ears, or tafte by our palates, as that fome doc- 
trines fhould appear glorious confolatory truths to fome men, which 
other men deteit as horrible. 

To the paragraph iminediately following, we fhall take the 
liberty of entering a caveat. 

** Let us now enquire by what means a ftone falls. A ftone is moved 
toward the center of the globe by the attraction of gravity. Bur 
what is gravity? Others may define and refine as long as they pleafe, 
I believe they mutt at length acknowledge, that it is not a material 
unintelligent caufe, or a creature. ‘The will of God, which is the 
power of God, appointed that all bodies fhould gravitate, or move, 
toward fome common center. Whatever he wills to exift, exifts, and 
in the mode too which he wills it to exift in.” 

We by no means object to the ufe our author makes of 
the above reflection, in the illuftration of his argument, or 
to his pofition, that whatever God wiils to exift, exifts in the 
mode affigned it. But we would not have the greateft adept 
in one fcience, fet bounds to the knowledge of adepts in an- 
other. Philalethes isa much better metaphyfician, than he 
is a natural philofopher. ‘There are three general modes ia 
which the Creator has willed all created beings to exift, viz. 
thofe of number, place, and time. Al! other particular medes 
are reducible to thefe; and though, we own, it would found 
ftrange to call gravity a creature, we could ourtelves, we believe, 

oon convince him, that it is an unintelligent cauic, and as 
merely a mechanical effet as any that follows the aStion of 
ge moft obvious and palpable mechanic powers. But this 
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does not affe&t the prefent point, his reafoning on which our 
author concludes, thus, 

“In order to eftablith the doétrine of free agency, I conceive it 
muft be demonftrated that man is the efficient caufe of his own vo- 
litions.~Aétion, or motion, necefiarily follows a volition to aét (all 

‘ external impediments being removed); and therefore, unlefs man be 
the efficient caufe of his own volitions, he caanot be the efficient caule 
of his actions or motions ; i. e. he is not a felf-determining being, 

In chapter II, are difcufled the queftions refpeéting the 
abfolute freedom of the deity, and the contingency of events, | 
which are fhewn to be incompatible with divine prefcience, 

{n chapter IV is fhewn, that man is no more an objeé of 
blame or commendation, on the hypothefis of human liberty, 
than on that of philofephical neceffity; and that the origin of 
evil is full as difficult to account for, on the one hypothefiss © 
as the other. 

Philaretus had faid, that 

** A man can therefore be no more blameable for that action whiclt . 
neceflarily refults, with all its particular modes, from the vibrations of f 
his brain, the motion of his blood, and flow of his animal fpisits; 
than he is for thofe vibrations, &c. themfelves. 

To this Philalethes replies, 

* The fcriptures, indeed, fpeak of God’s approving and difapprov- 
ing, blaming and commending:—of his anger, wrath, and venge- ¢ 
ance ;=to they do of his talking, face to face, with a creature,—of 
his laughing, walking, riding, fitting, fhewing his back-parts, repent- : 
ing even till he was wearied with repenting; and of his being grieved 
to the heart; and every perfon accepts fuch texts, as well as all others 
in both facred and profane writings, according to the fenfations and 
ideas which they exeite in his mind; and; as they are different in the \ 
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minds of different men, and in the mind of the fame man at different 
times, fo they mutt accept them differently, unlefs there be alfo a 
tae ficedom of human judgement; that is to fay, of judging contrary to 
a th appearances. 

eee (s {f a man cannot help judging according to the appearance of things, 
and cannot devermine himfelf but by the motives moft agreeable to his 
difpoiition or itate of mind, and it be not in his power to alter that 
ftate or thofe motives, does it not follow that this moral neceflitys 
which is faid to be confiftent with liberty, is equal to a phyfical ne- 





| ceflity ? and that a man is no more blameable, or commendable, for 
determining him/elf to certain ations, than he is for the appearance 
i of things, the agreeabicnefs of motives, the vibrations of his brain, 


the motion of his blood, or the flow of his animal fpirits? for, if a 
min determines himfelf by the moft agreeable motives, he has not, I 
think, properly fpeaking, a liberty of contradiction or contrariety. 

In chap. V, Philalethes treats of modern right and wrong, 
| \) endeavouring to fhew that evil is the effet of God’s gaodne/s. 


Paradoxical as this pofition may feem, the argument is a good 
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one, on the fuppofition that evil is abfolutely neceffary, and 
God abfolutely good. ‘ The doétrine of neceffity,” Philaretus 
faid, ‘*‘ makes God direétly the author of all the evil in the 
$¢ world.” —To this Philalethes anfwers, 

“ Far be it from me to intend, by any thing I have faid or fhall 
fay, to make God the author of evil, in the fenfe which Philaretus 
fuppofes to follow from the doétrine of neceffity: I deteft the idea; 

sand, if any of my pofitions imply it, I do declare it was not intended 
by me. Philaretus, indeed, fuppofes that God could have prevented 
evil; but to me it appears a contradiction, the object of no power. If 
Philaretus were to afk me why I think it a contradi@tion, I fhould an- 
fwer, becaufe God did not prevent it; for I conclude, that, if a God 
of infinite wifdom, power, and goodnefs, could have prevented it, he 
would not have wanted a will to prevent it. 

“ To give pain to any being, is a material evil; but, if the defign 
of the agent who inflicted it be ultimately to communicate a greater 
good, which could not have been communicated without inflicting it, 
the inflicting pain (a material evil) is a formal good.—Suppofe that a 
man is capable of communicating 10 degrees of pleafure to fome other 
man, and yet that it could not be communicated without fubjecting him 
to 2 degrees of pain, would it not be deemed a virtuous benevolent 
act, in him, to communicate the 10 degrees of pleafure, though he 
fhould neceflarily fubjeét him to the 2 degrees of pain ? 

“* Tt is reputed a degree of virtue, amongit men, for one man to 
communicate any degree of good, defignedly, to any other man or 
men; and, if he detignedly communicates the greateft degree which 
he is capable of communicating, it is reputed in him, the greateft 
degree of human virtue:—may we not hence infer, analogically, that 
the fupreme being, the common father of us all, who is inherently 
wife and good, will communicate the greateft poflible degree of good, 
i. e. happinefs, to every fpecies of fentient creatures, which they are 
capable of ? ; : 

We fear the advocates for philofophical neceffity, have not 
fufficiently cleared away the rubbifh from the fpot, on which 
they would ereé& a ftrudture on the ruins of human liberty. 
Formally as we fubfcribe, as -arithmeticians, to the balance 
of the above account, we object to the mode of calculation ; 
and, temerarious as we may be thought, we object, as philo- 
Jophers, to the analogical inference of God’s doing every thing 
for the beft, and his defign to communicate happinets to his 
creatures.—As philofophers we believe, and can give a reafon 
for our belief, that in this tranfitory life, the quantum of pain 
and pleafure of all God’s-creatures is perfectly equal ; and 
that his goodnef$ or defign to make them happy, is a doétrine 
that muft depend, like that of a future ftate, on the fanétion 
only of divine revelation.—The notion that * partial evil is 
“* univerfal good” is proper only to proceed from the noddle of 
a poet.—Good and evil and merely relative terms, and if they 
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compenfate for each other, it is all that can philofophically be 
expected. Good and happinefs are, in our author’s eftimation, 
fynonymous terms; but happinefs, as Hume fays, is totally 
out of the queftion--\We cannot yet take leave of this in- 
genious production, without noticing a little inconfiftency, 
arifing from the defire of thinking God philofophicagty good. 
“Tam,” fays Philalethes, ‘‘ no calvinift.” His good God 
3s much obliged to him for his good opinion. Is it poffible 
the deity could be a gaod God if he had ?—But why will we 
Jevel our Creator with his creatures? fhame on the pride and 
prefumption of man!—In reafoning, from his works, as phi- 
lofophers, let us trace the marks of his truth and juftice, with 
the humility becoming our weaknefs; in believing his revealed 
wil', as chriftians, let us embrace the offers of his goodnefs 
with a gratitude becoming the adopted heirs of felicity: but, 
let us not, like hypocrites, affeét to adore his goodnefs where 
we do not find it; or, like ungrateful infidels, refufe to accept 
it, where it is gracioufly, fo glorioufly, offered, . 


Remar’: on Mr. Forfier’s Account of Captain Cook's laft Voyage 
round the World, in the Years 177%, 1773) 1774 and 1776, 
By Wiiliam Wales, FR. 8S. Afironomer on Board the Refa- 
dution, in that Voyage, under the Appointment of the Board of 
Longitude. 8vo. 18. 6d. Nourfe. 


Our readers may remember that, on the firft appearance of 
Mr. Forfier’s account, which was publifhed fome time before 
that of Captain Cook, we fignified our apprehenfions of there 
being fomething unfair and illiberal in the publication *. 
Theie apprehentions are fully confirmed by the remarks before 
us; as well as the conje€tures, we had formed from the invi- 
gious caft of the whole of Mr. Forfter’s performance, It was 
a little unlucky, therefore, in him to cite from De Mifly, the 
paflace, which Mr, Wales very pertinently retorts on him, and 
takes tor the motto to his own pamphlet. . 


On ne repouffe point la verité fans bruit ; 

It de quelque fagon qu’ on Varréte au paflage, 
On verra tot ou-tard que c’etoit un orage 
Dont il falloit qu’ au moins la Honte le fruit, 


* See London Review for March and April 1777. 
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For the publication of thefe remarks Mr. Wales makes the 
following apology. cas 

*« There are few fituations wherein a peaceable man finds himfelf 
lefs at eafe than when involved in a difpure; and nothing lef than per- 
fonal provocations could have induced ine to take up my pen on this 

_oceafion. Mittakes in philofophy might, for me, have remained long 

uncontrddiSted; and I am not certain that even nautical and geogra- 
phical ones, which, in my opinion, are of infinitely more con‘equence 
than the former, would have drawn me into a difpute, at leait with 
Dr. Fortter and his fon. I have been farther fiimulated by the ill- 
natured remarks, which have been frequently made in cunfequence of 
thefe mifreprefentations, both in writing and converfation, on the 
conduét of thofe who were concerned in the voyage; which, as they 
are founded on mifreprefentations, are the more provoking to perfons 
who find themfelves injured by them. It is true, Iam, perhaps, as 
little concerned in them as any perfon who was on board; but many 
others, whom I have every reafon to love and eiteem, are particu- 
larly pointed at; and, what is more, are not now prefent to defend 
themielves ; 0a which account, 1 eiieem it more my duty to take 
it up. 

Perhaps fome apology may be thought neceffary for attributing the 
account of the voyage, which has been publifhed under the naine of 
Mr. George Forfter, to his father. But, notwithftanding Mr. George 
Fortter’s name ftands both in the title page and at the end of the pre- 
face, and the Doctor, his father, appears but in the fecond or third pere 
fon, there can be but little doubt thet he had the principal hand in 
it. For, befides that the work is contefledly drawn up with his know- 
ledge and approbation, there are many evident marks, either that the 
Doctor has lent more afiftance than darely his journal, or that it has 
been fo faithfully copied, as to leave no doubt that it contains both his 
language and fentiments ; and the whole book is written with {o mucit 
arrogance, felf-confequence, and afperity, and the actions of perfons 
are decided on in fo peremptory and dogmatical a manner, that I can- 
not fuppofe it to be the production of a young man {carcely twenty 
years.ot age. For the credit therefore of the young gentleman, as 
well as for the propriety of referring the merits of every performance 
to its proper author, I fhall, throughout the following pages, exprefs 
myfelt as if it was actually written by the father, but publithed in the 
name of the fon, for reafuns of convenience, which are hinted at in their 
preface. 

Thefe reafons are examined with fome afperity in the 
courfe of the pamphlet: for which the following is: the Re- 
marker’s excufle. 

“ It is not eafy for a perfon, who finds both himfelf and his friends 
injured in fo tender a point as their reputation, and efpecia!ly with- 
out any juft caufe, to fupprefs his emotions, or to exprefs himfelf at 
all times with that moderation he could with; and, if there is a fitua- 
tion wherein a man may be allowed to give voice to his feelings, as 
Dr. Forfter expreffes himfelf, it is certainly this.” 
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As to the objeAs in difpute, Mr. Wale obferves, 

*¢ Tt muit be allowed to be a difficult matter to refute a perfon who 
pretends to relate matters of fact, unlefs by the concurrent teflimony 
of other perfons who were prefent, and who may be fuppofed no 
ways intereited in the affair. And Dr. Forftcr himfelf, feems to 
have been aware of this: he has therefore, in many places, involved 
the whole fhip’s company, oficers and men, in one univerfal cen 
fure of ignorance, brutality, cruclty, wantonnefs, and barbarity, and 
has, at one time cr other, taken care to brand every one of us with 
{uch crimes, and tligmatize us with fuch epithets, as would, were they 
true, render us undelerving the katt confidence, Fortunately, how- 
ever, Dr. Foriter’s own narrative will, in many places, ferve to con- 
fute himfelf, by only oppofing one paffage to another, and by {trip- 
ping others of the reflections, exclamations, and terms of reproach, 
with which he has been pleafed to load the objects of his difpleafure.” 

“ Tc will undoubtedly be atke’, what motives Dr. Foriter could have 
for mifrepretenting matters of this nature, as men do not often go out 
of the right road to afperfe others withouta caufe? It muft be prefumed 
that Dr. Foriter has received, as he himfelf more than intimates, fome 
grievous provocations from every one of thofe who failed with him, to 
induce him to actin this manner. I have no doubt, but that Dr. 
Foriler might think he had tuidicient provocation ; we are all apt to 
judge favourably in our own. What that fuppofed provocation was, I 
‘hall endeavour to fhew, and leave the Public to judge, whether it was 
a real proveeation or not; or, in cafe it was, whether he is to 
be juilitied for teating tho'e who gave it, in the manner which 
he has done. 

“© Di. Forfter and his fon, by the mereft chance, and the greateft 
good jortuxe in the world, had been appointed, immediately betore we 
jet England, to go the voyage, with almott an unexampled reward ; 
which had been procured from parliament for another perfon, who, 
tor fone reafons that need not here be inentioned, did not chufe to 
co. Such an unexpected piece of good fortune, after having been re- 
tufed, as he himfelf told us, a very moderate ttipend as affiftant to 
Mr. Banks, had raifed his expectations and ideas to fuch a pitch, 
that, on coming on board the Refolution at Plymouth, he did not 
find cither the attention paid him, or the accommodations which had 
been provided for him, by any means equal to what he thought were 
his due. He examined the cabbins of the officers and other perfons, 
who had been appointed before him; and finding fome of them, in 
his opinion, rather more co:nmodious than his own, told them, in a 
manner to which they had been little accuftomed, that, if he had 
been appointed fooner, or had an opportunity of examining into the 
affair, he would have had theirs inflead of his own: and he even went 
fo far as to aflront others, by ofering them money to exchange with 
‘him: I mention, as particular inftances, Mr. Cooper, the firit lieu- 
tenant, whom he offered 1001], to exchange with him, and myftelf. 
We had icarce got out to fea, before he quarrelied with Mr. Gilbert, 
the mafler, and treated him in a very ungenteel manner, becaufe he 
did not chufe te give up part of the {pace which had been affigned by 
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the Commiffioners of the navy for his cabbin, that the Doctor might 
enlarge his own with it; and, what was yet more extraordinary, when 
he found he could not eusin:i it, was even guilty of fo much folly as 
to threaten him with complaining to the k—g at his return; and he 
aflured us, that he had intereft enough to prev. ail on his majeity to 
difcard him for ever from 4 fervice. A threat, which he was fo 
weak as to employ againft almoft every perfon on board the thip at 
one time or other, and fo oo thar it became a bye wor! amongit 
the feamen, whom I have e frequently heard threaten one another with 
the fame dreadful denunciation on the moft common and trifling 
occafions. Cuan it be fuppofed, that fuch a man did not render 
himfelf cheap, and that he wo sald not fometimes find the ill confe- 
quence of being fo? I have before faid, that Dr. Fortter came on 
board at Plymouth, with very exalted notions of himfelt ; in confe- 
quence of which, he was continual! y making compari fons between 
himfelf and the off icers, not much to their advantage; or, it may 
well ke fuppofed, in their opinion, very confitient with truth and 
politenets. Neither did the common people few him fufficient refpect, 
of which he made frequ ent and very ill-natured complaints to the cap. 
tain. They alfo diflurbed his rett with their noife, finging, and, as 
he fays, perhaps fometimes with fw yearing. And who does not know that 
failors will fometimes both fing and fwear ? 

*¢ On thefe, and fimilar occ: fons, I believe, Dr. Forfter never pafied 
1 week on board the Refolution without a difpute with one perion or 
other: and in higs part of thofe quarrels, he was feldom very choice 
either in the milgags. or eaieery of his expvret Hions, Marters of this 
nature, trequently repeated, foon gave both officers and people a bad 
opinion of him, and it is not to be wondered at, if, in confe juence 
thereof, they fometimes treated him with lefs ceremony than he would 
otherwile have had aright to expe, This, at leaft, is certain, there 

vere but few who would go much out of their way to oblige him in 
things to which their duty did not compel them. In fhort, berove we 
reached New Zealand the firft time, there was fearce a man in the ¢ fhip 
whom he had not quarrelled with on one pretence or other. Jt does 
not indeed abfolutely follow, thas Dr. Forfter was always the argreflor ; 
but it is a pretty general, and, I believe, a very true obf reation, that 
when one perfon quarre's with every other in con pany; he cannot al- 

ways be, and in taét very feidom is, in ihe right: it may therefore be 
fait ly inferred, that this was the cafe with Dr. Forjier, and he bas, 
himicit, fully fatisfied the Public by his publication, that out of neur 
120 p ses who were cn boa ard the BR efoluuun, there were icarce two 
whom he can alford to fpeak weil of.’ 

Such, | ays Mr. Wales, was the provaca tion fort ¢ 
which Dr. Forfter has taken of the whole crew of the Piclo- 
lution, in his account of the voyage. The particulars of this 
revenge ~ Remarker proceeds | p2 irticularly to enumerate znd 
{pecit ys by no means to the ware atage of either the candour or 
veracity of Dr. Forfter. Not but the placability of the doc- 
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tor, in regard to the parties offending him, appears in his not 
actually putting in execution his terrible threat, of telling the 
hing of them: a threat which it fems he made ufe of to Mr, 
Wales himfelf ; a circumftance, which, the latter pleafantly adds, 
he was very glad of, “ not knowing how, otherwife, his name 
could ever reach the ear of his majefty.”—Of Dr. Forfter’s af- 
ferted wilful mifreprefentations, of the facts and circumftances. 
attending this famous voyage, and Capt. Cook’s account of it, 
we fhall give our readers an inftance, in what relates to the 
pretended motive for publifhing Dr. Fortter’s, and of the infi- 
nuations, thrown out by the former againft the latter; of which 
we ourfelves expreffed an early difapprobation. ‘Thefe are again 
as juftly and feverely cenfured by Mr. Wa'es; who adds, 

«¢ Thave no defign to fupprefs here the t:vo well known fadts, as the 
Doctor is pleated to call them, which he has brought to prove that ime 
portant obfervations have been fupprefled in the accounts of former 
voyages. I fhall give them in his own words. ‘** The fame autho- 
rity,” fays he, ** which blew off M. de Bougainville from the ifland of 
Juan Fernandez, could huth to filence the Britith guns, whilft the En- 
deavour cannonaded the Portuguefe fort at Madeira.” —‘* The two cir- 
cumftances, here alluded to, are cell known facts, though fuppreffed in 
the publified narratives. M. de Bougainville /pent fome time at Juan 
Fernandez, and completely refrefhed his crew there, though he wifhes 
to have it underftood that contrary wiods prevented his touching at that 
itland. Captain Cook, in the Endeavour, battered the Loo-fort at 
Madeira, in conjunction with an Englith frigate, thus ref€nting an af- 
f ont which bad been offered to the Britih fiag.” Here are two folemn 
and direct affertions! I am authorifed by Lieutenants Pickerfgill and 
Smith, and fome other gentlemen, who were in the Endeavour, to 
declare, that there is not the leaft foundation for the latter of them ; 
and bat, to the beft of their remembrance, the Endeavour did not fire 
a iineic gan, on any account whatever, whilit the was at Madeira! 
We have not altogether fuch direct proof of the falfehood of the for- 
wer; buc 1 am perfuaded tuch may be brought as will fatisfy every 
ser‘on of candour and penetration. In the firft place, M. de Bougain- 
tiie fays potitively he did sot go there: and I have fo good an opinion 
of I. de Bougainville’s integrity, as to think he would not affert a 
duet, wiiul, and unnecetiary tallehood ; efpecially as it would be fo 
exty to decct him. I fay uunccetiary, becaufe, it M. de Bougainville 
id rauly touch there, and wifhed it not to be known, his beft way 
would maniicitly have been not to have mentioned it. 

“* Bart there are other, and much more fubftantial proofs to be 
brought that he never was there ; aad to which itis amazing Dr, For- 
jier, a6 the trantlator of that veyage, fhould not have atiended, We 
find Ai, ce Bougsinville in the Suvaiis of Magellan on the 26th of Ja- 
nusry in the eveaing; and on the 14th of February he is in lat. 27° 
yi S. and leony. 104° 12’ W. having ia tho!e 19 days made near 2000 
mics on a direct courte, which is as much as can be fuppofed that any 
fy p will ypake good, at leat in a variable wind’s way. How’ then 
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could M. de Bougainville have {pent /ome time (in this interval) at Juan 
Fernandez, and completely retrefhed his crew, feeing that, if he had 
made that place in his way, he mult have run, on a direct courfe, near 
45 leagues, or 135 miles every day, which is much more than we can 
fuppofe any fingle fhip will do for fo many days together. How then 
could two fhips, in confort, do it, and yet lie feveral days in a port? 
Will not thete remarks ** give an adequate idea of a performance” 
where no regard, either to truth or probability, is preferved, even in 
the preface ? 

In looking over M. de Bougainville’s account of his voyage, and 
alfo the tranflation by Dr. Fortier, I could not help obferving the 
Doétor’s boait, that, among{t many other advantages, which the maps 
in the Englith edition have over the original French ones, they are in- 
finitely more accurate. The fingularity of pretending to correét the 
original maps of a man who laid them down trem his own experience, 
by one who had never been near the place, iiruck me fo forcibly, that 
I took the trouble of comparing them together, but could not difcover 
any material difference in this refpect, except that almoft all the iflands 
in the South Seas are laid down by Dr. Forfter, from a quarter of a 
degree to 20 miles more to the northward than M. Bougainville has 
done. And I will take upon me to affert, from my own obfervations, 
that the original mdps are right, and that Dr. Forfter’s are wrong by all 
that quantity.” 

We wonder Mr. Wales fhould be fo forcibly ftruck at the 
above pretenfions to fuperior fagacity in Dr. Forfter, when he 
cives us a fimilar inftance of his knowing the name of one of 
the South-fea iflands, better than did the natives themfelves, 
who gave it that name, It happens extremely unlucky, even 
cr Dr. Forfter’s moral chara&ter, that he fhould fo violently 
exclaim againft the barbarity and profligacy of the feamen for 
robbing and ihooting at the thieving natives; for wanton a- 
mours with their women, and for fivearing and finging on 
Chrittmes day ; when we are told that both he and his fon had 
their amours at’ Ulitea; that the do&tor himfelf fwears at 
times moft cutrageoufly, and was twice confined during the 
voyage fer acts of outrage on the natives. But we fill give 
the latter charge in Mr. Waies’s own words. After proving 
a number of his ill-natured refle€tions on the captain and crew 
of the Refolution to be falfe, he proceeds, 

‘¢ ‘The reader will, no doubt, be greatly furprifed to be told, that 
this mighty advocare for the natives of the South Sea Iiles, this detefter 
of every ipecies of cruelty, and paragon of humanity, as he has repre- 
fenied himielt, was twice confined, in the courle of the voyage, for 
wancon and unprovoked acts of cruelty to the natives, Once.by Cap- 
tain Cook, for fheoting {as [ was told) at the natives of Uliatea; a fee 
ct people who, he has himfelf aflured us, are the moft harmlefs and 
jnofeniive, and, at the fame time, the mcit hofpitable and generous 
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that are any where to be met with, and whofe behaviour waz, at all 
times, fo cautious and circumfpect, as never once to provoke eves the 
failors to treat them ill, notwithitanding the known eafe with which (as 
the Doctor fays) they are provoked to fport with the lives of their fel- 
low creatures. The fecond time was by Lieutenant (now Captain’ 
Clerke, for {purning with his foot, and {pitting in the face of one of 
the natives of Tanna; and the provocation, as far as I could gather 
from his difpute with the man, was, becaufe he had led him a long 
way to thew him the nutmeg-tree, and through mifapprehenfion, as it 
appeared to me, had given him the name of the leaf for the name of 
the tree itfelt, and had afterwards the audacity to infiit on fome reward 
for his labour.” 

Dr. Forfter may be a little excufeable in both the above in- 
flances. Nobody may know what private provocation he 
might have received from the good-natured natives of Ulitea, 
to induce him to gratify that x/*fu/ and facred paifion of re- 
venge. And then as for the raically fmpler of Tanna, Mr. 
Wales might himfelf have found an excufe for the doétor, in 
the ftory he tells of the,fimplers of Ulitea, 

“* The natives, who were indeed very willing to oblige every one of 
us, took great pains to run even to the tops of the higheft mountains 
to procure him fpecimens of plants, and had often obferved, that he 
was very peevifh, and threw away thole which had no flowers on 
them. One Sunday they had climbed a very high hill, to get fome 
ferns which grew there; but finding none which had flowers, and not 
knowing the reafon ; and moreover fearing, I {uppefe, thet they would 
lofe their reward, and perhaps be treated very rudely into the bargain, 
if they brought none which had, they contrived, very artfully, to ftick 
a pretty flower, not much unlike that of a primrofe, on the tops of 
feveral, and brought them to him. ‘Thele he thewed to almott every 
one of the fhip as a very wonderful /e/is nature amoncgit the tern tribe. 
until fome perfon (I think Dr. Sparman) more feepiical than himielt, 
would needs examine them, and by that means found out the devep- 
tion, which produced, to be fure, a hearty laugh at the Doctor’s ex- 
pence ; but he is unjuft in placing this to the account of any per- 
fon on board the fhip, as he mufl know that it was the device of 
the nativ@8 alone, and that no one belonging to the thip knew any 
more of it than himfelf.” 

But we muft here take our leave of this fevere, though 
apparently juft, caftigation of Dr. Forfter ; not only lamenting, 
with Mr. Wales, that man in general is fo heterogeneous and 
imperfe& a being ; but that there fhould not be found Engl: fomen 
enow able and willing to profecute our veyzges of diicovery, 
without having recourfe to vagabond foreigners, generally as 
conceited and cbftinate of ditpofition as fuperficial and igno- 
rant of Science, 


WV. 
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Fabule Sele&te Au€tore Fohanne Gay Latine reddite.—Sele? Fa- 
bles by Mr. Gay, tranflated into Latin, 8vo. No Author or 
Book{feller’s Name. 

The fables here tranflated are in number eighteen, including 
the introduétion ; and are dedicated to his Royal Highnefs the 
Prince of Wales. How far the Latin verfion is worthy of the 
original Englifh, we leave the claffical reader to determine 
from the following fpecimen ; which we infert, together with 
the original, as they are printed in the publication before us. 
In the choice of this fable, however, we have no peculiar mo- 
tive of preference. 

F ABUL A VIII 
S IMI U §& 


Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes. Hor, 


*“ UT fratrum emendet mores, et corrigat 2vum, 
Ardet in externum Simius ire folum ; 

Quippe hominum mos eft gentes luftrare remotas, 
Ut patriam urbana rectids arte colant : 

Ergo iter aggreditur; nulla illum incommoda terrent : 
Quifque fuis difcit cautior effe malis. 


In laqueos tandem cadit, et deductus.ad urbem, 
Pauper in ignota venditur hofpes humo, 
Venditur at domine, quali fervire libenter 
Quis neget? aut quis non fimius effe velit? 
Hic parat obfequio fludium, fruiturque catena, 
Ceu, quibus infervit, vincula jaétat amans : 


FABLE _ VIII. 


Tuer #2 ON EE EB Y 
Who bad feen the World. 


*“ A Monkey, to reform the times, 
Refolv’d to vifit foreign climes ; 
For men in diftant regions roam, 
To bring politer manners home : 
So forth he fares, ‘all toil defies : 
Misfortune ferves to make us wile. 


At length the treacherous fnare was laid ; 
Poor Pug was caught, to town convey’d, 
There fold. (How envy’d was his doom, 
Made captive in a lady’s room !) 

Proud as a lover of his chains, 
He day by day her favour gains: 


Mimicus 
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Mimicus exercet ludos, ubicunque puellam 
Ad fpeculi ftudium cura diurna vocat ; 
Colligit in nodum vittas, verfatque flabellum, 
Perfectique vices ardelionis agit; 
Szpe gravi argutos {truit in fermone lepores, 
Rifum fape, joco deficiente, movet ; 
Inflatus donec plaufu, perfectus ad unguem, 


Et confummatus jam fibi vius homo eft ; 
Tum patriz pius urit amor; tunc ardet, ut Orpheus; 


Indigenarum animos poffe docere rudes ; 


Temporaque apta petens, vincli retinacula rumpit, 
Et nemus ad patrium, notaque luftra redit. 


Admirata habitum, geftumque, hirfuta caterva, 
Concurfat patriis pracipitata jugis ; 


Pars nitidis plaudit manicis; pars ferica laudat 
Tegmina, queis limbos dadala pinxit acus ; 


Concinni nil non delectat forma galeri, 


Nigraque ab ambrofiis pendula cauda comisy 


Terga fuperjecto redolentia pulvere adorant, 
Terga pruinali candidiora nive ; 
Fimbria fed lzvo quam dat volitare lacerto, 

Arridet cunctis, invidiamque movet : 


Whene’er the duty of the day 

The toilet calls; with mimic play 

He twirls her knots, he cracks her fan, 
Like any other gentleman ; 

In vifits too his parts and wit, 
When jetts grew dull, were fure to hit ; 
Proud with applaufe, he thought his mind. 
In every courtly art refin’d ; 

Like Orpheus burnt with public zeal, 
To civilize the Monkey weal ; 

So watch’d occafion, broke his chain, 
And fought his native woods again. 


The hairy fylvans round him prefs, 
Aftonifh’d at his ftrut and drefs ; 
Some praife his fleeve ; and others glote 
Upon his rich embroider’d coat ; 
His dapper perriwig commending, 
With the black tail behind depending, 
His powder'd back, above, below, 
Like hoary froft, or fleecy fnow ; 
But all, with envy and detire, 
His flutv’ring thoulder-knot admire: 
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Me me, adfum, petulanter ait, me audite, caterva ; 
Et fapere et recte vivere quifque feiat; 

Virtutis proprie memores eftote, gradumque 
Sumite; vix homini turba fecunda fumus 3 

Diis grates! urbana inter confortia vixi, 
Nec 4ueror ignavos preteriitle dies ; 

Hunc habiium, faciemque notate ; his rictibus uti 
Piurimus hamano fimius ore folet. 

Difcite adulari, retn fic augere licebit ; 
Sitque odium, atque iras diffimulare labor : 

Se totuin dare quifque Luis videatur amicis, 
At proprio foiam confular ipfe bono, 

Ur decet, et mos eit, mendacia fingite; nunquam 
Ingenii nimia vena fit arta fide ; 

Non levis alterius merita eft afpergere virtus ; 
Gratior alloquio queritur inde decor ; 

Omnia vos audete, atque omnia {cire ad amufim 
Dicite, et ingenii gloria major erit ; 

Magnorum hic mos eti ; colite hxc; et fimius omnis 
Inclytus, atqué, hominum more, politus erit, 


Dixit, et incurvatus humi eft. Horrenda cachinanang 


Eloquium riéta tota corona probat : 





Hear and improve, he pertly cries ; 
I come to make a nation wile ; 
Weigh your own worth, fupport your place, 
The next in rank to human race ; 
In cities long I pafs’d my days, . 
Convers’d with men, and learn’d their ways ; 
Their drefs, their courtly manners fee ; 
Reform your ftate, and copy me. 
Seek ye to thrive? in flatt’ry deal ; 
Your fcorn, your hate, with that conceal: 
Seem only to regard your friends, 
But ufe them for your private ends. 
Stint not to truth the flow of wit; 
Be prompt to lie whene’er ’tis fit ; 
Bend all your force to fpatter merit 3 
Scandal is converfation’s {pirit ; 
Boldly tc every thing pretend, 
And men your talents hall commen’ ; 
I knew the great; obierve me right; 
So ihall you grow like man polite, 


He fpoke and bow’d. With mutt’ring jaws 
The wond’ring circle grinn’d applaufe; 
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Rodere quifque fuos hiac fimius ardet AMIGOS. 
Ultriceique iras perfidiamque tovet ; 
Atque hominum pravas imitari fedulus artes, 
Incubat infidiis, invisilatque malo. 


Sic, fchola quem puduit, Phoebo procerus inique, 
Stulticam exterrto perficit orbe puer ; 

Veitibus infervit, ludit, bibit, omnia teeda 
Perpetrat, ut belli fit fibi tama viri 5 

Seria deridet, ftudia averfatur honetta, 
Ingenio vitium convenit ; et fequitur.” 





Now, warm’d with malice, envy, fpite, 
Their moft obliging friends they bite ; 
And, fond to copy human ways, 

Practife new mifchiets all their days. 


Thus the dull lad, too tall for fchool, 
With travel finifhes the fool; 
Studigus of every coxcomb’s airs, ‘ 
He drinks, games, dreffes, whores, and fwears; 
O’erlooks with {corn all virtuous arts, 
For vice is fitted to his parts.” 
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From the defire of affording entertainment, as well as Tite- 
sary information, to our readers, we were induced to promife 
a continuation of our extra&ts from thefe ingenious Effays. 
On a retrofpeét, however, to the publications, which lie unre- 
viewed on our hands, and the profpeét of a plentiful feafon of 
new ones approaching, we mutt diimifs it with only one quo- 
tation more; in wirich this fenfible writer figures as a poli- 
tician. 

Ox the bad Confequences of National Avarice: 


** There have been thofe who have feriowlly maintained, that Ava- 
rice, however it may debafe the character and contract the notions of 
individuals, is beneficial to the community. That private vices are 
public benefits, is an opinion fo injurious to the caufé of virtue, that 
though it fhould be admitted by the {peculative politician, it were to be 
wifhed, that it could always be refuted by the defenders of morality. 

“ Avarice, however, differs in its operation from other vices. To 
individuals it is faid to be advantageous, 13 it prevents the indulgence 
of luxurious appetites. ‘Io the public it is hurtful, becaufe it confines, 
in a ftate of ftaynation, that money which fhould circulate in the body 
politic, and diffufe health and vigour through every part, 
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* The parfimonious man approaches fo nearly to a ftate of nature, 
vluat befides tood and raiment, he fearcely knows a want. Of the cle- 
gances, the embellifhments, and the enjoyments ot lite, he has no de- 
ive, becaufe they are neceflarily atended with expence. The mere 
wants of nature are eafily fupplied by the natural productions of a coun- 
try, and with thefe the mifer is contented. H2, therefore, contributes 
nothing to foreign trade, which fupplies not only the fupertuitics of 
life, but is the moft fertile fource of public opulence. ‘The merchant 
does not penetrate to the remotett Indies to bring home commodities 
which cloathe the naked, or feed the hungry; but which furnith fplen- 
dour, eafe, and pleature, to the wealthy, the voluptuous, and the luxu- 
rious. Theie articles may, perhaps, dettroy the health, debilitate the 
minds, and corfupt the morals, of individuals; but they increafe the 
finances of the ftate, and give it power in war, and dignity in peace. 

** Avifionary philofopher, as he would be called by the itacefinan, 
may perhaps object to the opinion, that luxury is beneficial to the pub- 
lic, becauie it is hurtful to individuals, who, indeed, conititute the 
community, and becaute the happinefs of individuals ought to be the 
ultimate view of rational government: but let it be remembered, that 
we do not live in an Utopia, and that if we would avoid mere empty 
fpeculation, we muft form our ideas, as well as regulate our actions as 
far as virtue will permit, according to received notioas and prevalent 
manners. It is indeed to be withed, that we could emulaie the ex- 
cellence of a Spartan Republic; but fince this can only be withed, it 
remains that we make the bett ufe of things as they are, and adopt our 
plans to prefent circumttances and fituations. Betides, by the benefits 
accruing toa ftate trom luxury, mutt be underitood the benefits accru- 
ing to its finances, its power, its fplendour, and not to its morais, its 
wirtues, and its police. Nothing, theretore, advanced on this fubject 
mutt be thought to recommend intemperance and profufion. 

*¢ In all civilized countries, where progreflive refinement continue 
ally introduces unneceflary wants, there will ever be a great number of 
artificers who are folely fupported by turnifhing articles, which, though 
fought for with avidity, and purchated at a great price, adminifter only 
tothe caprice of luxury, and the wantonnefs of pleafure. The manu- 
faéturer thrives, he rears a family, he teaches them his art; till at 
length, thefe artificers of {uperfluity become one of the moft numerous 
bodies in the community. Should the demand for their manufactures 
ceafe, thoufands would be immediately reduced to extreme want, and 
the ftate overrun with members not only ufelefs, but burthenfome. 
Whenever the gold and diamond, which adorn the gay and the fair, 
fhail be no longer prized, and the rich garment be laid afide for the 
homely cloak, myriads of hands, which by honeft labour procured 
bread tor a numerous progeny, will be lifted up in fupplication for 
elcemofynary relief. To other occupations they could not turn them- 
felves, becaufe many of them would become equally unneceflary, and 
becaufe thofe which fhould not be fo would be already full. — 

‘* The trueft opulence of a nation is populoufnefs; but the poor 
will not be induced to fettle in domettic lite, and raife a numerous fa- 
mily, whom they know they cannot fupport by induttry, but mutt fee 
them become objects of charity, or perith tor want of that litle which 
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fimple nature ‘requires. Marriage, which in a civil, moral, and rfeli- 
gious view, is the moft advantageous and proper intercourfe of the 
fexes, will no longer be entered upon by the lower orders of the com- 
munity. The concupifcible paflions will, however, remain importa- 
nate for gratification, and illicit commerce will be the natural confe- 
quence: but the difeafes and infirmities arifing from univerfal de- 
bavehery, will ultimately put an effectual {top to population, The 
offspring of promifcuous embraces will not only be inconfiderable, but, 
in the end, weak, fickly, deformed, and fhort-lived. 

« National protufion, it may be {aid, occafions the fame evils among 
the rich and great, which national Avarice inflicts on the poor: but 
the rich and great are by far the Icaft numerous part of the ftate; and 
fowe have ventured to afler:, that their total extinction might be fup- 
plied, without inconvenjence, by the lower orders. Add to this, that 
the opulent haye it in their power to be prudently luxurious, and to in- 
duige in the gratilications of pratufion, without fuffering all its confe- 
queves. Ij they co futfer from it, they may ke faid to deferve their 
fuficrinys, finee they might avoid them by caution and difcretion: but 
this cannot be true of the evils-which the poor would fuftain from na- 
tional Avarice, for they would be as unavoidable as unalleviated. 

“« ‘The wants of luxury ftimulate to action, and excite induftry ; 
while the wants of nature, from their paucity and the facility of fup- 
plying them, futfer the powers both of mind and body to fink inta 
torpidity. If we sake a view of fome neighbouring nations, the pecus 
Hiarity of whole political conilitutions occafions a general poverty 
amony the lower ranks, and confequently prohibits an univertal lux- 
ury, we thall find the greater part dragging a liftlefs life of indolence, 
without a with foy diitinction, or a defire of meliorating their condi- 
tion. 

“ Thofe countries of Turky which conflituted antient Greece, ex- 
hibit a melancholy proof of the extreme degeneracy to which human 
nature may be reduced, when precluded, by flavery and want, from 
merchandize and its confequences, expentive and luxurious pleafures. 
It cannot be fuppofed, that the univerial ftupidity and want of fpirit, 
which 1s remarkable among thofe people, proceeds from an inferiority 
of naiural powers, but from an habitual indolence. Nor can this ine 
dolence he attributed to any other caufé than to a want of proper ob- 
jects to excite the paffions of hope and fear—thofe necefiary incentives 
to every laudable purfuit and utetul undertaking: and thefe proper ob- 
jects can alone artic from aniverial liberty, and univerfal luxury. It 
is well known to thofe who are but juperiicially acquainted with me- 
cern hittory, that the little Repablic of Holland, however circum- 
feribed in iis exient, and, comparatively with the oriental nations, 
thinly inhabited, has produced greatey men, has been more fuccefsful 
jn war, and has accumulated more real wealth, than the whole Otto- 
man empire. Wor cau fuch an event be matter of wonder to thofe 
who réflect, that in Hoiland a {pirit of merchandize, univerfally pre- 
yaleat, has excited a {pirit of luxury, which {till prompts the unwea- 
ried adventurer to new efforts, which, in the end, enrich himfelf and 
aggrandize his country. 


*¢ Upon 
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“ Upon a review of antient Rome, we obferve, that fhe was in- 
deed virtuous, valiant, and wife, under confuls who were taken from 
the plough ; but that fhe was opulent, invincible, and, in fhort, mitrefs 
of the world, under thofe who would not hefitate to fquander the pro- 
duce of a province upon a fupper, or to lavifh the revenues of a king~ 
dom upon a concubine, It was at this period, that fhe excelled in 
arts—a workl which fhe had conqucied by arms. Had fhe conftantly 
perfevered in her priftine temperance, fhe might, indeed, have exacted 
the admiration of philofophers, and her inhabitants as individuals 
would have been happier; but fhe would never have furpafied all other 
nations in power and wealth, thofe political advantages, which are to 
be confidered as independent of the happinefs of fingle members, and 
as unconnected with morality: but it mutt not be left unnoticed, . that 
the luxury and extravagance which contributed to her aggrandizement, 
did at lait, by the corruption of individuals, occafion her dowufal. 

** A Solon, or a Lycurgus, may invent in his retirement a code of 
laws, and a fyftem of government, in which intemperance and profur 
fion fhall be prohibited ; but if he expects that a itrict obfervance of his 
inftitutions will render his Republic iuperior to its rivals in wealth, as 
well as virtue, he will infallibly be difappoinied. The two Grecian 
ftates, of which thefe great men were the legiflators, though one ot 
them became vnrivalled in military diicipline and auftere virtue, and 
the other produced the greateft heroes, poets, and philofophers, the 
world ever knew, were never diftinguifhed by the extent of their terrie 
tories, or the abundance of their revenues. Perfia, where luxury was 
carried to the extreme, and where even the names of the virtues were 
almoft unknown, not only furpafied Athens and Sparta in power, but 
conquered the world. Lffeminate as the Perfians were from the 
warmth of their climate, and the delicacy of their manners; yet did 
their love of pleafure,. and the {pirit of luxury, occafion fuch a multi- 
plication of the members of that ftate, as enabled it to fend myriads 
into the field, and fometimes to oyercome, by mere fuperiority of nume- 
ber, the efforts of ingenuity and valour. Greece, however, relaxed 
the feverity of her manners, and, under the conduét of a Macedonian, 
eafily fubdued the oriental nations, whom fhe greatly excelied in mili- 
tary difcipline and conduct. 

“« If, after the contemplation of foreign States, we turn our. atren- 
tion to our native country, we fhall find reatun to conjecture, that the 
power of opulence, by which it at preient rivals antient Rome, would 
foon dwindle to poverty and infignificance, if {umptuary laws were to 
prectude that luxury and extravagance which prevail through every 
rank of the community. The produce of the Indies, which pours in 
an annual tide of wealth, as it confiits entirely of {uperiluities, could 
indeed eafily be difpenied with. Individuals would, perhaps, in time, 
be happier without them; but the body politic, as it now is confti- 
tuted, would foon thew fymptoms of a hafty coniumpuon,” 
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The Rife, Progrefs, and prefent State of the Northern Govern- 
ments; viz. The United Provinces, Denmark, Sweden, Ruffia, 
and Poland: or, Obfervations on the Nature, Con/flitution, 
Religion, Laws, Policy, Cufloms, and Commerce of each Go- 
wernment ; the Manners and Dijpofitions of the People; their 
Military Forces. by Land and Sea ; the Kevenues and Refources 
of each Powers and on the Circum/iances and Conjunéiures 
which have contributed to produce the various Revolutions which 
have happened in them. The whole digeited from the moff au- 
thentic Records and Hiftories, and from the Reflefiions and Re- 
marks made during a Tour of Five Years through thefe Nations. 


By F. Williams, Efq. 2 vol. 4to. il. 4s. Becket. 


It is very juftly obferved by this writer, that ‘ mankind 
were never more fond of readin, than they are at this time in 
many parts of Europe. * For which reaton, fays he, there, 
undoubtedly, never were fo many books publiihed in any age 
2s.in the preicnt.”” We are iorry to find him add, that * there 
is nowwithftanding very litsle information imparted.” In faé&, 
we are the more forry, as, having peruted the volumes before 
us fairly through, Mr. Wiiliams teems to ftad in much the 
f.me predicament with other mocern writers; our own ftock of 
information at loaft being very litle inereafed by fuch p-rufal. 
‘The creat variety of fubjects, indeed, treated ot within io fall 
a compafs, render it, in a manner, impoffible they fh ould pre- 
fent niuch that is new. The extent of the author's defign is, 
perhaps, his bef apology in this inftance. 

** My original detign, tuys he, is to examine into the origin ahd 
prefent fiate or the Northern Governments; and it will be neceflary 
in the execution of this great plan to give a brief account of the rife 
tinud progreis of each particular tate, to lay open the nature and cone 
ftituran oF their reipective governments, to oblerve what is peculiar 
to (hem tp their firuation or citpofition and what in their religion, to 
tnke a furvey of their trade and the tources of it, of the mainers 
ard cuttoms of the peuple ot each ftate, and of the forces and re- 
venues which have aggrandized cach particular government, and the 
cire milances and conjundiurcs which have contnbured to produce the 
various revolutions that have happened in it. ‘Thefe are the principal 
heads pon which the order and arguments in the feveral parts of this 
work will be rounded.” 

After this enumeration of the circumftances to be treated of 
reipecting each particular ftate ; if thé reader be told that all 
the writer has to fay of the fir//, the Republic of Holland, is 
contained ‘in about 140 loofely-printed pages, we are perfuaded 
his expectations will not be very highly raifed, jn regard ta 
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the quantity of information it contains, As to the qualities of 
it, viz. its importance and authenticity; if we give credit to 
the writei’s pretenfions in his preface, they are lefs exception- 
able. Speaking of the celebrated hiftorian of Ferney, he fays, 
% Voltaire tells us, in his hiftory of the Ruffian empire, that this 
{cience was never more in want of authentic documents than it is in 
our days, when authors fo infolently make a traffic of lying; and 
laments the miferable fituation of the prefs in Holland, and other 
places, where a bookfeller commands a book as a manufacturer com- 
mands a piece of cloth; and unhappily, fays he, there are many 
authors whom neceflity compels to fell their writings to thefe tradefinea 
as a labourer does the fruit of his toil tc thofe who employ him: and 
to make mankind believe that his hiftory was fuperior in this refpect 
to all others, this author tells us, that the court of St. Peterfbourg 
had fent him all the authentic papers neceflary for fuch a work, which 
were to be preferved in the public library of Geneva. Lown I eould 

not help fmiling on reading this well written hittory, for certain! 
there never was a work of this kind laid before the public that is A 
full of errors; and if we may depend upon his veracity with refpect 
to thofe public papers which he pretends were tranfmitted to him from 
Ruilia, never was a writer fo duped: in fact, this will always be the 
gafe when authors attempt to write hiltories of countries which they 
have never feen, and depend for the authenticity of their facts ypoa 

perfons who may think that it is for their intereft to deceive them.” 
From this fevere, though, perhaps, well-founded cenfure, 
on fuch an hiftorian as Voltaire, we may fuppofe that Mr. 
Williams’s materials are peculiarly authentic. But, as there 
are fo many literary impolhors abroad, and as bookfellers even 
in England are fometimes guilty, not only of employing the 
moft miferable labourers in the vineyard of compilation, but 
even of giving name and title to fuch namelefs manufatturers, 
we cannot help regretting that the prefent is not more particu- 
Jar in identifying his perfon; to remove all fufpicion of his 
being, himfelf, one of thefe anonymous compilers, That our 
author isa Squire, we doubt not. He is fo by profeffion ; every 
author being of courfe a’*Squire. That his name alfo may be 
Williams, we make no manner of icruple; but there are fo 
many Williams’s in the world; and then he has given us only 
the initial of-his Chriftian name, J. Now J. may ftand either 
for John, James, Jofeph, Jacob, Jofhua, Jeremy or Jedediah. 
Add to this, that there being no other addition to his firname 
than that of fimple.’Squire, has in the prefent feribbling, tcep- 
tical age, we fay, a very fulpicious appearance, ‘To remove 
this fufpicion, with regard to ourfelves, we have indeed made 
an enquiry after Mr. Willams, among our literary acquain- 
tance, and alfo of the bookfellers; who appear, to be as much 
in the dark as ourielyes, We haye ali made our enquiries 
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of every member of the .corps diplomatique at prefent refident iw 
London ; hoping, from the countenance given him at their re- 
fpeétive courts, he might be known, at leaft by name, to fome 
of the members. But to no purpofe. Mr. Williams, indeed, 
tells us, that his primary object in travelling through -the 
North, to fee every thing, and to be as /sttle een as poflible, will 
account in fome degree for this privacy: and yet, unlefs he 
was furnifhed with Fortunatus’s cap, or-the Zona Moros Muf= 
phonon *, we cannot readily account for his having traveled 
fo compleatly incognito. We have no other method left, there- 
fore, either to obviate or confirm the above fufpicion, than 
applying to the internal evidence of the work itfelf. ‘To do 
the author no injuftice, we fhall begin with his firft book, re- 
lative to the Seven United Provinces of the Dutch Netherlands, 
Of the fources, from which he drew his information re{pe&ting 
the hiftory of ghefe provinces, Mr. Williams gives us the fol« 
lowing account, in his preface. 

“ In order to form a juit idea of the rife and progrefs of the go- 
vernment in the Seven United Provinces, I confulted the hiftory of 
the wars and revolutions of the Low Countries, written by the Care 
dinal Bentivoglio, as well as thole which were written by Grotius, 
Strada, and others; but though they concurred in giving me an idea 
of the violences which were uied by both parties, I foon found thar 
there was no dependence to be placed upon either of them; the 
Proteftant writers being no leis difpofed to difguife the truth, when 
it made againft their: party, than the Catholics ; and. if the Duke 
D’Alva, the Cardinal Gravall, and the new bifhops which were 
elected in his time, were violent in oppretling the Protettants, the 
latter were no lefs fo in counfelling the leaders of their party to re- 
venge their caufe upon all the Catholics who iell into their’hands: 
fo that, like a juryman, I was obliged to form my judgment from 
the evidences of both parties, The hiftory of the Stadtholders gave 
me fume information reipecting this matter. 

Now, not to depreciate the hitterical reputation of Benti- 
woglio, Grotius, Strada, or others, we fhould be glad to know 
why the celebrated Vaderlandfe Hiftsrie +, publifhed within 
thele twenty years, and accounted one af the beft and moft im- 
partial hiftories of that country every written, fhould be pafled 
-over unnoticed, Surely Mr. Williams does not mean to af- 
front the judicious authors of that work: writers of the firft 
eftimation among the learned of their countrymen !—Rather 
fhall we not fufpeét that he never heard of that produétion? 


And if fo, what an opprobrium is it to this profeiled hiftorian 


* A capital work confifting of about 20 volumes ia the original Low- 
Dutch; and written by feveral of the beft writers in that language, and 
tranflared or tranflating at Paris into French. Rev. 
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of Holland! To a writer who avowedly declares. he fat, in 
judgment, like a juryman, to decide on the merits of different 
hiftorians. 

Again, ‘itis but a forry account he gives of his means of 
iaformation, refpe&ting the prefent ftate of Holland. 

“ For’ what regards the’ prefent itate of Holland [ am not indebted 
to any author, but much to the late Moufrur Meerman, whofe cane 
dour and great knowledge were equal to his liberal and communti- 
cative difpofition : he was a phenomenon in this country, and no man 
was better informed in what vrefpected the laws and government of 
this ftate. I likewife received information from fome of the membeis 
ot the fiates of the different provinces, but it was thought necgiiary 
to corroborate the whele by my own obfervations. From the credit 
which I had with fome of the members of the admiralty, I had the 
liberty to fee every thing which regarded their marine in Holland and 
in Zealand, and even to reccive every information I delired refpectin g 
the fituation of it, as well -as refpecting the finances which are ap- 
propriated for its fupport. 

If the information thus received was no more than the cre- 
dit with the members of the admiralty, neceffary to acquire’ 
it, we will venture to fay, ‘it muft have been little; as the 
ivereft ftranger of but a tolerable appearance in drefs, and as 
tolerable an addrefs, is free!y admitted to fee every thing which 
regards the marine of Holland and Zealand.—But to come to 
the work itfelf. This firft book, relative to the feven pio- 
vinces, is divided into feven chapters: ‘I he fir/?, treating cf 
the rife and progreis of their pretent government: the /econd, 
of their prefent form of government: the third, of the reli- 
gion, manners and cuftoms of the Hollanders: the fourth, of 
their true principles and laws of commerce: the fifth, of the 
Jaws, cuftoms, and policy, of the uvaited provinces, refpesting 
trade, manufactures and commerce : the fixth, of ther revenues, 
refources, and military powers, by fea and land: the /event}, 
of the caufes of the various revolutions, which have happened 
ii this flate—In the frf of thefe chapters, we have a aacife 
abitract of the hiftory of the Netherlands, taken, as our au- 
thor confefics, from Benrivoglio, Grotius, ard other writers. 
—ln the ficond, we have as concife an account of the prefent 
form of the Dutch government. In treating this fubjeét, the 
writer evidently betrays, in our opinicn, his having borrowed 
all his information from books, It is, we think, nardly pof- 
fible for a perfon who drew it from aétual ob‘ervation, on the 
ipot, to miftake the very official titles of the principal and moft 
common exccutive members of the ftate. Thus he gves the 
French ape'lation Echevins to the Schepens, or members of the 
municipal courts of juftice, Again, he talks repeatedly of din- 
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cars, ot fheriff’s officers, whofe real name is dienaars, or fer- 
vants, fo calted from dienen, to ferve. Mr. Williams alfo falls 
into fome errors, refpeéting matters of fact, on-which it is not 
eafy for an atual traveller to ftumble. Thus he tells us, that 
“¢ there is no part of the Texel, where the water is above twenty 
feet deep in the middle of the channel, and that channel runs 
in a ferpentine form through a paflage which is not above 2 
league over, and is in many places not 100 feet wide: fo that 
if a fhip by any accident is forced out of this channel, or the 
pilot does not condué her properly, fhe is immediately aground 
on eight or ten feet water, and fometimes not fo much.”— 
We cannot help thinking, that Mr. Williams miftakes here 
the Texe’, which is the inlet from the German ocean at the 
Northern part of the Zuyder Zee, for the Pampus, at the Southern 
part of that fea, forming the mouth of the river Y, leading up 
to Amflerdam. 

Again, Mr. Williams tells us, that, upon a moderate cal- 
culation, the city of London alone pays to the Dutch people 
concerned in the codand turbot filhery, one hundred and thirty 
pounds fterling every.year, for the turbot, cod and plaice, &c» 
which they furnifh here.—Tlrs is a very moderate computa- 
tion indeed !, But we are willing to think this an error of the 
prefs; which, with fome others, however, ought to be cor- 
rc€ted, . 

In noticing thefe def&As, we do not mean, neverthelefs, to 
condemn this work entirely. For though they ferve to fhew 
that the information contained in it, is fuch asa man need 
not travel for farther than to the fhelves of a well-furnifhed 
library ; they do not altogether convict the compiler of not hav- 
ing made as good an ule of fuch library as chamber-travellers 
ulually do. ‘To do Mr. Williains juftice, his work is far from 
being an injudicious or ill-written abftract of the moft- gene- 
rally known and beft efleemed hiflories and accounts of the 
countries of which he treats. ‘To which praife only had he 
pretended, we fhould have entered no caveat againft his claim. 
As he has pompoufy pretended, hcwever, to the anthenticity 
ot an eye-witnels and an adiual obierver, the juftice we owe 
to the public, compells us to fay what has been faid: and 
though we do rot cite the few inflances above by way of hint- 
ing to the reader, ex uno ai/ce omnes, we leave him to- judge, 
whether a writer, who ftumbles at the threihold, and is caught 
tripping in the very firft chapter of his book, treating of a 
country fo near home as Holland, may be fuppofed to proceed 
on a furer footing and a firmer tread when he gets farther a- 
field,—But we muft not take leave of a publicatica of fuch pomp 
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and price, without giving a fpecimen of the writer’s ftile and 
manner of writing. We fhall do this firft in his account of 
the Bank of Amfterdam ; which istolerably correét, though not 
wery full, and its nature not much known in England, 

“The place which contains this great treafure is a vault under 
the ftadthoufe, made ftrong with all the apparatus of locks and"bars 
and other apparent cautions of fafery : there is certainly in this bank 
an appearance of great treafure, in bars of gold and filver, and plate ; 
and almoft innumerable bays of metals, which are fuppofed to be all 
gold and filver: in fac&t there ought to be all the treafure thut it has 
received fince its inftitution, as it gives out nothing but its credit ; but 
this is a point which has been much difputed of late, many having 
affirmed, that though it does not pay orders drawn upon it in tperies 
and only by atranster of credit upon its books, great fams of money 
ave taken out of it for other purpofes. The burgo-matters only nave 
the infpection of this bank; and as no man takes any particular acs 
count of what comes in and goes out from age to age, it is impoflivie 
to make any calculation or conjecture, except by a minute infpection 
of the books, in what proportion the real treafure may be to rhe 
eredit of it.’ The fecurity therefore of this bank: lies not only im 
the effects that are in it, which, I think, at a moderate computation, 
will amount to fixteen or eighteen millions of pounds iterling, but in 
the credit of the whole town or ftate of Amfterdam, the inhabitants 
of which being bourd to make goed all monies that are brought into 
their bank; the bills of this bank make all the great payments that 
are made between the merchants of this town, and in moft other 
parts of the United Provinces; and very often contderable orders 
are made upon it from many other parts of the world. So chat this 
fy{tem of treafure is properly a general depofit, where every man lodges 
his money, becaufe he efteems at fafer than if it were im his coffer: at 
home ; and fo far is the bank from paying any intere% for what is 
brought in, that the owner, if he do not choofe to have his name en- 
tered upon the bank boaks tor fo much credit, may have the very iden- 
tical bags which he delivered in, marked and numbered, whenever 
ke chootes to call for them, on paying fo much per month for their 
lying there in fatety: but when he choofes to have his raime entered 
upon the books ter fo much credit, this bank money is worth more in 
common payments than the commen current coin im the flate; as no 
other money pafies in the bank but fuch coins as ave well knewa, and 
whofe nominal value very little furpafles their intrinfic value. 

The bank has conduced very much to increa‘e the conse. ce of this 
great city, and as it were to fix it here, for no perion ia trade ~iil 
remove trom a place where his treafure is cepotited, and where this 
credit is not fo well known, and where the wie of jt would be aticnded 
with great difficulties. 

Of Mr. Williams’s mode of reafoning on political fubje&s, 
which is frequently folid and judicious, we fhall give a fample 
from his refle&tions on the laws of Hollaad refpesting crim:nal 
refugees and civil debtors, 
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* Another means that has very muc h contributed to ene the 
commercial intereit of this country is, that great prixciple of their fate, 
which from the beginning has ron through all their provinces and ci- 
ties, to make their country the common refuge of ali periecuted and 
mifersable men; trom whofe pen no alliances, treaties, or ‘in. 
terefts, have ever been able to divert or remove them :- fo that, not: 
withitanding the great dependence this itate had upon France and 
England, during the time of their inteftine commotions, when pary 
yage ran hich, the banifhed, or as they thought perfec uted, of both 
parties made this coua'ry their common afyiuim ; nor could the Siates 
ever be prevailed with, ‘by apy inttaaces of the ‘refpective ambafladors 
of thofe courts, to refute them the uie and li iberry of common life and 
air ‘on Jer the protesti on of their government * 

This firmnefs in the — at has been one of the circum- 
flarces that has invited fo niany unhappy men, out of ail their neigh- 
bouring itates, to fhel:er themfelves trom the blows of juttice or 
of fortune: when a iranger has acquired the title of burgher in 
any of their cities, he can only be judged by. the laws and cuftoms 
ot fuch ey. 

« But [carnot forbear obferving on the other hand, thet many 
parts of the civil laws and internal policy ot Hoiland, refpecting com- 
merece, are very imperect, acd in iome inftances oppretiive, particu- 
larly tne bankrupt laws, which are not iufficient to priviiege the fair 
tracer yom the traud und villainy of ill-difpofed perfons, but prevent 
bim trom taking tuc ch means to recover his property as even the laws 
of nature would Cictatc: and what is fill more wonderful, whenever 
their courts of judicaiure fiud any intpertection in their own laws, in 
the vecifion of auy matter, they have recourfe to the cecitions of the 
Roman tavis in paratiel cales ; laws made forthe government of a flate, 
which was the very revertt ot thefe of the republic of the United Pro- 
winces. However, contidering the great imperfe tion of -their laws, 
the adwinifiration of juitice is very properly and impartially carried 
ea in this fiate: but from this imperlection alone, many tar traders 
are greatly oppretied. 

“ The liberty ot confcience in religious matters, which they allow 
to all foreigners who come and fettie among them, does not a little 
contribute to draw ereat numbers of merch nants into this flate; and as 
foon a32 foreigner is become a burgher of any of their great towns, 
his perfon and propeity are fecure trom arretts tll he be convicted by 
cue courle of law, and he is equally entitled to be a member of the 
government with any of the mutt autient burghers. Hence it is that 
we fee one third part of the inhabitants of the provinee of Holiand 
foreigners, or the defcendents of foreign families s, and many of them 
in the chiet places of wuit in the proviace, It is property “here that 
gives a perion power; and when a merchant,of a yood character has 








#* That is rif, as our author afre: wards © »bferves, the parties purchafed the 
privileges of a bu: other wile he as duby 2cl to the recuifition of the 
Ambatlicor of the cou utry of which he isanative. Of this we ourfelves 
have known many jaftanccs. ies. 
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enrichéd himfelf by commerce, he becorhes a it were entitled toa 
thare of the legiilarive authority. 
It has been obferved, thc when fuch a fecurity as the above. 


mentioned is given ‘o the fons ard costs of merchants and traders, 
it is-often injurious to trade in — and masy take advantage 
fram it to commit ali kind: of fraud‘and> teceit : for as*merchants are 


often obliged to extruft great fams of morey, for a fhost time, to. the 
hands of others, and perhaps to draw it out aud replace it often, if the 
debtor were not conitrained to tain’! | is epgagements by the arreft of 
his per fon, he might otherwife neglect them, and the creditor might 
be ruined in coniequence ot fuch nev'eét. 

“ T mutt again repeat, what I hare vhierved before, that the laws 
of Holland are very imperfect in many particulars, of which this I 
have juit now mentioned is one, 

** Certainly it is doing a m=n creat injufice to make him wait the te- 
dious decifions of a court of juttice to recover his mone, when feeur- 
ing the ‘perfon of the debtor by an arreft would have anfwered the 
prac and when perhaps, tor want of fuch a meafure, the cre- 

fitor by being deprived of his money matt become a bankrupt. But 
on the oilier hand, the laws of Holland, thus favourable to debtors, 
hare made her commercial towns as a kind of refuge to many half- 
broken merchants, who’ have fled there from other ftates 5 aud, by 
purchafing the pfivileges of a burgher, have acquired time to recovet 
themfelves and to fetile their affairs; and, by their future induftry, 
have re-eftablifhed their fortunes and credit: Hence, therefore, this 
lenity of the laws of Holland, with reipect to debiors, has not a little 
contributed to draw many foreign merchants into.this country, and has 
confiderably increafed its commercial intereit. In all affairs which 
arife from ordinary civil contracts, the laws ought not to allow are 
retiing the perfon, becaufe fuch a power might ‘be often ver catioufly 
applied, and the laws fhould regard ths liberty of one @izen to be ot 
more moment than to gratify the caprice, or rather revenge of 
another.” 

From thefe fhort fpecimens, the critical reader will fee that 
Mr. Williams expreffes himfelf in a perfpicuous, manly ftile, 
and is by no means a bad writer. He utes, indeed, now and 
then, a word in a fenfe not very idiomatical, though perhaps 
with philological propriety. [hus be talks of “ tolerating 
— and hunger with patience.” Now, by toleration is gene- 

ally meant a voluntary bearing or (uflering any thing ; as we 
ay to tolerate a religion, &c. “Agai: a, ‘peaking of religion, he 
ules the word predominating for p ‘edominant, and makes iome 
other ilps of fimilar immaterial import. But, non offenaimur 

macalis, &c. 4 
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A Letter to the Right Honourable Willoughby Bertie, by Defcent 
Earl of Abingdon, bv Defcent Lard Norreys; High Steward of 
Abingdon and Wallingford. In woich his Lordphip’s Candid 
and Liberal Treatment of the Now Earl of Mansfield, is fully 
dindicated. Svo. One Pound Scotch. Payne. 


One Pound Scotch !—We remember more than once to have 
heard the prefent Chief Juitice of the Court of King’s-bench, 
very. fignificantly add the word ferling, when it has been oc- 
cafionally omitted, as immaterial, in the return of a verdi&. 
Whether the prefent advocate, for the Now Earl of Mansfield, 
hath adopted his Lordfhip’s caution, left the Englifh reader 
might miftake in the price of his publication, we prefume not 
to determine. His own account of his motives, for this pe- 
culiar defignation of its pecuniary value, is as follows. 

“ The rank of 2 commentator, and the value of a commentary, 
fhould, as to us it feemeth, bear fome proportion to the dignity of the 
author, and the value of the work, which that Commentary is mtended 
to elucidate. Upon this account it is, that, meaning, in the following 
letter, to comment on the works of a Peer, and of fuch a Peer, we 
could not condefcend to affix a price in the vulgar terms of fhillings 
and pence; but we determined that the desomination of the fum 
fhould be high, and noble. And in this we confulted the dignity of 
our author. But at the fame time we de:ermined to qualify that deno- 
mination by the word S:0tch: and to this we were induced by two very 
cogent reaions; the nrit whereof is, that the fubje& of this part of our 
nobie author’s work is a Scotchman ;. and the fecond, that we might 
thereby confult the economy of our readers.” 

From thig, proem the reader will probably promife himfelf 
fome pleafantry in the perufal of the piece itfelf; nor will 
he be difappointed: for, though our. Letter-writer is not fo 
ereat a maftcr in the ufe of that delicate figure the irony, as a 
Swift, a Chefterficld, or a Jenyns, he is fufficiently fired, 
farcaftical, 2nd fevcre in his fatire. His wit, indeed, is too 
keen and his argument too poignant to accord well with the 
tickling pleafantry of irony. It is not eafy to tickle with the 
talons of a tiger; though the titillating hair of the paw may: 
cover the claws of a cat.—As the ironical vindication affected, 
therefore, is not compleatly kept up, we fhall not dwell on it, 
as a meritorious compofition of that kind; but fele& from it a 
hors d’auvre, or lefs ludicrous digreffion refpe&ting the propriety 
of the meatures purlued againit the Americans: the argument 
of which is not the le!s weighty for the levity with which it is 
treated. Unhappily we may too truly on this occafion exclaim 
with the Poet, “ A nuge feria ducunt in mala,” 
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 Adinitting,” fays your Lordthip, “ that America did mean inde- 
*¢ pendency, I will now afk, Were the meafures purfued the means to 
st prevent her becoming fo?” A very threwd queftion, my good 
Lord: as pertinent is the anfwer—* I apprehend not.” And truly, 
my Lord, I am moft thoroughly and heartily of your Lordthip’s opi- 
nion. Nay, I will go farther: I will venture to fay, that the Earl of 
Mansfield, if he would {peak out, muit avow himfelr to be of the fame 
opinion, 

“ For let us apply to meafures, what we have faid about prophe- 
cies. Of prophecies we obferved, that, though fulfilled, they might, 
peradventure, be not true: but, if not fulfilled, beyond all peradven- 
ture, they are falfe. So of meafures, if the end be accomplithed, they 
may, peradventure, not be the means of accomplihing the end; but 
if the end be not accomplifhed, beyond all peradventure, they are not 
the means of accomplifhing that end. ‘The application of this argu- 
ment, to ufe the flrong expreffion of the French, /aute aux yeux; the 
fairnefs of it, to ufe a phrafe of your Lordfhip, will not bear a difpute. 
It is thus men reafon in the moft trivial, as well as the moit important, 
concerns: thus they judge of gamefters, as well as of prophets, and 
of politicians: at billiards, for inftance, a man puts the mace, or the 
queue, in what, he thinks, the proper direction; communicates to 
the ball what be thinks the precife momentum required to put it into 
the pocket. Does he fucceed? It is not a ceriain proof of his skill; 
for the ball might have a bias, the table a deciivity, which he did not 
know ; or fome Byftander might move, and encreafe, or diminifh, the 
momentum, or change the direction. Does he not fucceed? ‘That is 
a certain proof of his want of fkill. ‘The bias of the ball; the decli- 
vity of the table, the change of the direction ; the increafe, or dis 
minution, of the momentum, are not admiffible in extenuation of a 
charge, though very admiffible in detraction from applaufe. 

* This allufion, my Lord, is not ufed barely to illuftrate our general 
doftrine of meafures, but applied with a more direct view to the parti- 
cular meafures, of which your Lordfhip declares, that you apprehend 
them not to have been the means to prevent America becoming inde- 
pendent. For your Lordhip well knows, that at the outlet, Mr. 
Grenville, and after him the prefent miniitry, have been the players 
at this gaine, and we and our friends have been the bye-ttanders ; 
who have changed the direction, and increafed or diminifhed the mo- 
mentum, juft as it fuited our purpofe. For your Lordfhip knows, 
and we all know, that, from their firft ettablifi.ment, the Northern 
Colonies have aimed at independency; that the very firit act of the 
government of Maffachuflets, atter the grant of their pretent charter, 
was a direct, and formal, afiertion of independency; that King Wil- 
liam, not fufficiently aware of the conlequences of this attempt, 
thought he did enough in difallowing this act; that, gradually unde» 
ceived by fubfequent attempts, his Parliaments patt other acts to vin- 
dicate their own authority, and confirm the dependence of the Colo- 
nies ; that from his reign to the end of the iait war, there was a con 


tinval, though, to the vulgar cye, an imperceptible, firugyle berweea 


Great Britain and her Colonies; the one allerting her fipremacy ; the 
other ftriving at indepeadence, oon aticx the cleic or the Lut war, 
the 
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the fire, which had fo long been fecretly kindling, had gained fuch a 
head, as to be ready, at the firft breeze, to burft forth into a flame, 
That breeze was perhaps given by the ftamp-act. ‘Things, however, 
were not fo far advanced ; America was not yet fo prepared, as to bid 
defiance to the power oi Great Britain, Had Great Britain been as 
refolute and determined as America was bold and enterprifing, all 
would have been well, America might, for a moment, have fuf- 
pended, but would not have totally fhaken off, the habit of acknow- 
ledging our authority. But the condect of Great Britain was waver 
ing, undetermined, fickle. She afierted the right; fhe aflerted the 
tact; then fhe wavered about the right; then again the right was al- 
ferted, but the faét furrendered; then egain the fact was alferted, as 
well as the right: but, though afferted, it never was effectually fup- 
ported. And fo far your Lordfhip is certainly founded, in declaring, 
what our enemies cannot deny, that t.e meafures purfued were not the 
means to prevent America becoming independent. 

* And this, my lord, is the bigheft panegyric-upon the wifdom and 
fagacity of us, and of our friends, to whom it is owing that the conduct of 
Great Britain has been thus wavering, thus undetermined, thus fickle. 
For your Lordthip may remember, that at the ourfet of this bufinefs, 
the gentle Conway, the narrative Barré, and the flannelled Pitt, ex- 
cited the Colonifts to refiftance; rejoiced in their refiftance ; taught 
them to believe, what your Lordthip’s penetration has fince diico- 
vered to be a fact, that “ akhough the force of this country might 
“* be fufficient for conquet, ten tmes its force would be infufhicient to 
“ hold America im fubjection :” taught them to believe, that ** three 
millions of people, ‘at three thoufand miles over the Atlantic, dif- 
“tant from the arm of power,” might fafely defy the utmoit ef- 
forts of that power: Your Lordfhip may remember, that the city Ba- 
rons joined in the chorus of feditien ; and told the willing Colonifts— 
** Commands, which aré given without authority, fhould be “heard 
* without obedience.” Sooa.atter the paffing of the flamp-ady Mr 
Grenville and his friends were removed; the honeft, the difinterefted 
Marquis, to the affonifiment of all who knew him, appeared, all at 
once, at the helm. This fhort hour of adminiftration, was, your Lord- 
fhip willallow, * an hour of juftice and moderation :” that this hour 
“ did more than all the German blood-hcunds, hired irom all the 
“ German traffickers in blood, in all the petty principalities of Ger- 
* many, can atchieve in twenty years to come ;” our enemies mult 
4 your Lordfhip may, ac any time, prove, by the ready obe- 
dienee paid to the only a&, which commanded any thing to be done 
by the Americans; to the only requifition, by which aia thing was 
alked of them: And, laflly, by their graiciul acknowledvement of 
the juitice, and moderation, of the commercial regulaiions ct the ho- 
neit, the cilinrerefed Marquis. The helm flipt from the hands of the 
honeft, the cifinterefied, Marquis, almoft as fuddeuly as it had crept 
nto them: and then the content Gratton, and the uprighi Camden, 
od che imumutable Chatham, chanved their mind; camed the tight 
nto act, prefonted to the throne addreffes for coercion. Anon, they 
too were cilinitt; then, sgain the right became uncnitituderal, the 
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acttyrannical, coercion abominable ; then again America did right to 
refiff. An honeft Muffulman believes, that, when the Emperor gives 
places, their prophet fupplies wifdom: Our friends, my Lord, are un- 
der the guidance of a prophet, who inverts the rule of Mohammed. 
Are they in power? They do not very well know what they ought to 
do; nor what they ought to maintain. They aflert the fight ; they 
abandon the right; and they take it up avain ; and they let it go again 
Are they out of power? Then they are infpired; all their meafuies are 
infallible, fucceis awaits upon their tteps; and never leaves them, ‘till 
theys and their Meafures, are put to the trial. But that, which no 
prophet infpires, that, which is fuggefted by the ready Demon of 
difcord, is to excite, to cherifh, to ftrengthen, refiftance in America; 
is to hamper, to fetter, adminiftration at home: And then, my Lord, 
what a triumph in demanding—* Are the meafures, the means pur- 
«« fued to prevent America becoming independent!” Whar fatisfaction 
in replying, with proud diffidence: “* I apprehend not!” But it is 
fomething more than triumph to throw the odium of our own blunders 
on the fhoulders of our enemies: When we, my Lord, by our weak- 
nefs, and pufillanimity, *¢ have facrificed the higheft permanent in- 
* tereft, and the whole majefty, power, and ‘reputation of govern- 
« ment,” to our own * prefent relief ;” then, my Lord, to charge alt 
this upon our enemies; to accufe them of having done, what we 
did for them; of having made us * the contempt of ourlcives, aud the 
** mockery of Europe,” On, my Lord, this is fuch a triumph, as, 
befides ourfelves, no man, I fhould have thought, could ever have 
conceived; had I not remembered, that the creative yenius of a 
Dryden had made his {pirit Melanax fhake the glafs of Malicorne, 





And preach on purpofe 
To make him lofe the moment of his prayer. 


’ 


To take leave of our !etter-writer *, with one fhort fpecimen 
of his witty, though imperfe& irony, we flail conclude with 
his own conclafion, 

“+ And here, my Lord, I mutt humbly take my leave. My tatk is 
at anend. Happy if I have contributed to write dowm the now earl 
of Mansfield. But fhould the prepoflefiion ot the world continue ; 
fhould his accutfed incantations have doomed us irrevocably to herd 
with ailes; itil there is a little comfort remaining, We mutt leave 
him the 

Monumentum ete perenaius, 


long fince erected to him in the breaft of every lover of loyalty, liberty, 
and law. We, my Lord, will apply to Dr. Wilfon; the wice of 
Stentor you declare that you poffe's: to the valor’of Achilles I have 
proved your tide; and to the polite cloquence of Therfites your 
‘Thoughts fhall vindicate your claim, “Ta fuch pretenfions the good 
Doctor will do juilice; He will crest a ftatue to your Lordihip in ano- 


* To whom, if we are-not mifaken, the public are indebted for feveral 
mafterly- peiformances of the-polttical and argumentative kind. ~ 
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ther and purer Chapel of St. Stephen. There you may fweetly ogle 
the amiable Catharine. Vivant fanctus Willoughbeius et fancta Ca- 
tharina! As the only reward for.this laborious commentary, let me ob- 
tain one favour. Some Cherubs, or fome Pagan Deities, will, as it 
becomes them, be employed to fupport your train or to adorn your 
brows. Let fome corner in the group be afligned to me, my Lord: 
Let one fingle line in the infpiration point to me; and mark, that yon 
chubby Cherub, or yon full blown Bacchus had the honour of being, 
My Lord, your Lordfhip’s 
Mott devoted, moft faithful 
Servant and Commentator.’ 





A Second Letter from Dr. Kenrick to Dr. Priefiley, on the Nature 
of Aiatter and Spirit *. 


SIR, 


Tt gives me pain to be under the neccflity of teminding 2 
writer of your eminence, how dangerous it 1s to be precipitate 
in forming a conception of fubjeéts, which, not only put the 
buman underfanding to the utmoft firetch of comprehenfion, 
but, require long and frequent contemplation ; to familiarize 
the ideas, which the judgment derives from the conceptions at 
firft offered it. As, in phyfics, we admit of nothing but what 
is originally founded on the evidence of fenfe, and as other 
fciences have loaded the memory with abftra& and even. chi- 
merical ideas, it follows that, in the preient age of prejudice 
and prepofieffion, there .is much to be unlearned (if 1 may 1 
exprefs myfelf) before we can learn any thing more in Natu- 
ral Philofophy. It is with much propriety, therefore, you 
have taken uyon you, in your introdudtion, to correét the ho- 
tions of AZaiter and Spirit, as too grotsly conceived by the 
vulgar, and too delicately refined by foie late metaphyficians, 

With refpeé& to the former, you have juftly exploded the 
notion of its being inert and impenetrable: a notion frongly 
inculcated by a mifapplication of Sir Ifaac Newton’s third rule 
of reafoning in philofophy ; and not, as you fay, formed in 
_dire& contradition to thofe rules ;- Be yourielf the judge. 

Sir ifaac fays, Rule II. 

*¢ The qualities of bodies, which admit neither intenfion 
nor remiffion of degrees, and which are found to belong to all 


* For the firft Letter, fee Appendix to the London. Review, vol. VI. 
+ See Dr. P’s Diiquifitions on Maiter and Spirit, p. 2. 
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bodies within the reach of our experiments, are to be efteemed 
the univerfal qualities of all bodies whatfoever.”—* For, con- 
tinues he, fince the qualities of bodies are only known to us 
by experiments, we are to hold for univerfal all fuch as uni- 
verfally agree with experiments; and fuch as are not liable to 
diminution, can never be quite taken away. We no other- 
ways know the extenfion of bodies, than by our fenfes, nor 
do thefe reach it in all bodies; but becaufe we perceive ex- 
tenfion in all that are fenfible, therefore we afcribe it univer- 
fally to all others alfo. That abundance of bodies are hard 
we learn by experience. And becaufe the hardnefs of the whole 
arifes from the hardnefs of the parts, we therefore juftly infer 
the hardnefs of the undivided particles, not only of the bodies 
we feel, but of all others. ‘That al] bodies are impenetrable, 
we gather not from reafon, but from fenfation. ‘The bodies 
which we handle we find impenetrable, and thence conclude 
impenetrability to be an univerfal property of all bodies what- 
foever. That all bodies are moveable, and endow’d with certain 
powers (which we call the vires inertia) of perfevering in their 
motion or in their reft, we only infer from the like properties 
obferved in the bodies which we have feen. The extenfion, 
hardnefs, impenetrability, mobility, and vis inertie of the 
whole, refult from the extenfion, hardnefs, impenetrability, mo- 
bility, and vires inertiz of the parts: and thence we conclude 
the leaft particles of all bodies to be alfo all extended, and 
hard, and impenetrable, and moveable, and endowed with 
their proper wires inertia, And this is the foundation of all 
philofophy.” 

Will you now fay, Sir, that this rule of Sir Ifaac’s fo illu- 
ftrated, and by himfelf applied to the undivided and leaf? par- 
ticles of all bodies, does not countenance and fupport the no- 
tion of the inertne/s and impenetrability of all matter ?—I have 
faid only that it is inculcated by a mifapplication of this rule, 
for reafons deducible from the inconfiftencies contained in its 
illuftration: it is, however, a very natural mifapplication, and 
if we judge folely from that part of the illuftration above» 
quoted, it is no mifapplication at all. The rule itfelf, how- 
ever, applied to the primary elements of matter, is certainly 
fallacious. To deduce the abfolute impenetrability of the con- 
ftituent particles of compound bodies from the relative herd- 
nefs of thofe bodies themfelves, is an unphilofophical and futile 
mode of reafoning. ‘lhe perceptible hardnefs of bodies in ge- 
neral, is a natural phcnomenon ; to account for it, therefore, 
by deducing it from the hardneis of the parts of fuch bodies, 
is to-take that for granted, which ovghtto be proved. It is 
} 2 int 
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in effet favinz no more than that great bodies are hard and 
impenctrabie, becaute dttle bodies are hard and impenetrable, 
We might as well impute the traniparency of diaphanous bo- 
dies to the traafparency of the materials of which they are 
compounded; though we know that glafs and other tranfparent 
bodies are compounded of particles feparately opake.—You 
are, yet, perfetly right, in exploding the impenetrability 
of the primary elements of matter; though not in pre- 
tending to do it, by rigoroufly adhering to Newton’s rules 
of philofophizing *. 

You are alfo equally right refpeéting the new-fangled me- 
taphyfical definition of /pirit or mind: by which it is de- 
prived of locality, and reprefented as having no relation what- 
ever to fpace; {fo that, as you ludicroufly obferve, a man’s mind 
is according to this doétrine no more in his body than it is in 
the moon; although, at the fame time it Is according to you 
citted with the power of /e/f-motion. But whatever hath /2/f- 
motion. rout at leaft be moveable; and if moveable, it muft be 
capable of being removed from one place to another, and con- 
fecuenuy of exifting in fome point or portion of fpace, of 
moving in fome line of direétion, and of thus bearing, whether 
in motion or at reft, fome certain relation to it. Locality 
is, in faét, the univerfal mode of phvfical exiftence: nothing 
can exift in nature, that doth not exit jamewhere. All created 
beings are, indeed, numerically diftinguifhed by the modes 
of p!ace and time; nor can any two exift feparately and dif- 
tincily in one and the fame place, at any one and the fame 
time. The ubiquity of the Creator is confonant with bis 
unity, and isae#ityect beyond the bounds of phyfical invef- 
tigation 

I wifh, Sir, I could compliment you with being equally 
fucce'sful, in eftablifhing your own definitions, as in abolifh- 
ing thofe of others. That waster is not the inert, impenetrable 
fubftance, it has he-n fuppofed to be, is a pofition 1 have my- 
felf long fince maintained; That the human foul, fpirit or 
mind, alfo, hath its prefence in the body, fand a proper mo- 
tion together with it, as you afhrm, is a potion to which [ 
readily fubfcribe. But, when you tell us that the property 
of attra¢tion is innate and effential to the very being of mat- 
ter; I deny it, for reafons that I fhall hereafter give; remind- 
ing you, in the meantime, that the great advocate for uni- 


* This parallozifm in Sir Iaac Newton's third rule, 1 have frequently 


noticed, for many years paft in various fuceeffive publications : particularly 
in the Library, and in the Monthly and London Reviews. 
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Vverfal gravitation, Sir Ifaac Newton himfelf, even while he 
declares that the argument from appearances, concludes more 
forcibly for the gravitation of all bodies than for their impene- 
trability, declares exprefsly, that ‘¢ he does not affirm gravity 
to be effential to bodies *."—-Again, when you call the foul 
or fpirit, a fenfitive, thinking, fubflance, with whofe properties 
of fenfation and thought, the extenfion, attra€tion and repulfion of 
matter, are homogeneous and compatible, I deny it, for rea- 
fons which I will alfo hereafter give ; contenting myfelf, juit 
at prefent, with obferving that no created fpirit, notwithftand- 
ing it be confined to fpace, can with propriety be termed a 
fubflance. Every natural phenomenon, or diftin& obje€& of 
fenfe, is a compound of aéd?ive and paffive phyfical powers, viz. 
of matter and motion; its paffive material part being that fub- 
ftance, in confequence of whofe refiftance or rea€tion, its con- 
ftituent fyftem of motion is preferved and continued ; its a€tive 
or motive part being that combination of direétions, which con- 
ftitute fuch fyftem. Every material or paffve BoDY in nature 
therefore, is pofleffed of its motive or a¢tive sprrR1T. In the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, there are thus as 
many mineral, vegetable and animal /pir its as there are diftin@ 
mineral, vegetable and animal bodies: which fpirits alfo no 
longer a€tuate, agitate, or animate their refpe&tive bodics than 
their conftituent fyiems of the internal motion of the paflive 
parts of fuch bodies continue. You will fay, perhaps, all this 
is tantamount to your own fuggeition, that even fenfation and 
thought are the mere refult of fuch an organical ftruéture as 
that of the brain. Be it fo; we probably fhall not.amnch dif- 
fer in our conclufions, when we righily underftand each other’s 
premifes. We may ultimately arrive at the fame philofophical 
truth, though we take a diff:rent route in ¥t§ inveitigation. 
Yours is a metaphyfical and imaginary one; mine mechanical 
and real. Before 1 enter more particularly on the latter, how- 
evcr, I muft proceed to fhew the uncertainty and obfcurity of 
the former. 

In your firft fe&tion, treating of the nature and effential pro- 
pertics of matter, you begin with lamenting the occafion, you 
have, to recur to the univerfally-received rules of philofophize 
ing, as laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton. The fubject of your 


* See the illufiration of his third rule of philofophizing. Principia 
hb. I{f.—In other parts of his works, alto, he {peaks of it as a mechanical 
élle&t; which he certainly believed it to be: nocwithftanding what Mr. 
Cotes has fo peremprorily advanced in his mathematical preface. 
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lamentation, indeed, is not more fingular than the mode 
of it. 

«* Though we have followed,” fay you, ‘** thefe rules pretty clofely 
in other philofophical refearches, it appears to me that we have, with- 
out any reafon in the world, intirely deferted them in this. We have 
futfered ourfelves to be guided by them in our inquiries into the caufes 
of particular appearances in nature, but have formed our notions, 
with refpeét to the moft general and comprehenfive principles of hu- 
man knowledge, without the leaft regard, nay in direct contradi¢tion, 
to them. And I am willing to hope, that when this is mg pointed 
out, the inconfiftency of our conduct in thefe cafes cannot fail to ftrike 
us, and be the means of inducing the philofophical part of the world 
to tread back their fteps, and fet out again on the fame maxims which 
they have actuaily followed in their progrefs. For my own part, I 
profefs an uniform and rigorous adherence to them ; but then I mutt 
require that my own reafoning be tried by this, and by no other teft.” 

Would not one imagine, Sir, by all this, that you aétually 
adhered to thefe univerfally-received rules altogether, and not 
by halves; adopting the two firft, and, as 1 have fhewn, ex- 
pioding the third and negleéting the laft! It really looks as if, 
thinking the former fuflicient for your purpofe, you had even 
negle&ed to read the latter. Could you otherwife, after pro- 
fefing fo uniform and rigorous adherence to thefe rules, pro- 
ceed to ufe almoft the very words *, in which Sir Maac 


* Tr is afferted, and generally taken for granted, that matter is neceffarily 
2 folid, or impenetrable fubftance, and naturally, or of itfelf, deftitute of 
all powers whatever, as thofe of attraétion or repulfion, &c. or, as it is 
commonly exprefied, that mattcr 1s poifcffed of a certain vis inertia, and 
is wholly indifferent to a flate of reft or motion, but as it is a€ted upon by 
a foreign power. 

"That the vulgar fhould have formed thefe opinions, and acquiefce in them, 
TE do not wonder; becaufe there are common appearances cnow which muft 
neceffarily ‘lead them to form iuch a judgment. I prefs my hand againft 
the table on which I am writing, and finding that I cannot penetrate it, and 
shat I cannot pufh my hand into the place which it occupies, without firft 
puthing it out of its place, I conclude that this table, and by analogy, all 
matter 1s impenttrable to other matter. ‘Thefe firft appearances are fuffi- 
cient for them to conclude, that matter is neccifarily folid, and incapable of 
yiclding to the imprefiion of other folid matter. 

Again, I fee a billiard table; and though Lobferve the balls upon it ever 
fo long, I do not find any of them ever to change their places tll they are 
puthed againft ; but that when once they are put in motion, they continue 
ia that new ftate till they arc ftopped, cither by fome obftacle, ox their own 
friGtien, which is in fac the refule of a ferics of obfiacles. And there- 
fore I conciude, that, had there been no obilacle of any kind in the way, 
2 ball would have cortinued in that ftate of motion (as, without being im- 
pelled by a foreign force, it would have continued in its former ftate of reft) 
tor ever; having no power within itfelf to make any change in either of 
thofe ftates. I - aad 8 conclude univerfally, that all matter, as fuch, is 
entirely deftitute of power, and whatever is truc of larger bodies with refpect 
ro each other, mult be equally tue of the imallieit component parts of the 
fame body. See Difguystious. Sed. I. 
iluftrates 
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illuftrates his third rule, before mentioned, and to declare 
fuch mode of reafoning calculated only for tlie uuigar / “That 
the conclufions thence deduced, concerning the fundaméntal 
properties of matter, are fuperficial and falfe !—It is true that 
1 have admitted thofe conclufions to be fallacious when applied 
to the primary elements of matter: to which it can hardly be 
denied the author meant to apply them ; although, in the fub- 
fequent paragraph to that above-cited, he fomewhat inconfif- 
tently declares, as above hinted, that, though the argument 
deduced from appearances concludes with ftill more force for 
the univerfal gravitation of bodies, than even for their smpene> 
trability, he does not affirm gravity to be efféntial to bodies 
a fortiori, therefore, impenetrability may not be fo. You, Sir, 
rejecting the effential impenetrability of matter, ftill maintain 
that attraction is effential to it, asthe principle on which even its 
apparent folidity depends. Your arguments, if fuch they may 
be called, to prove this pofition, are the moft curious I ever 
met with. : 

“ {t will appear,” fay you, “ from the moft obvious confiderations, 
that without a power of attraction, a power. which: has always been 
confidered as fomething quite diftinét from matter itfelf, there cannot 
be any fuch a thing as matter; confequently, that this foreign pro- 
perty, as it it has been called, is in reality abfolutely éflential to its 
very nature and being. For when we fupyjofe bodies to be divefted 
of it, they come to be nothing at all.” 

“« Thefe pofitions, though not abfolutely new,” you add, 
*¢ will appear paradoxical to moft perfons,” As for myfelf, 
Sir, who, after having occafionally {pent near thirty years of 
my life in phyfical lucubrations, ought not to be a ftranger to 
the moft obvious confiderations, I ferioufly declare, that thefe 
pofitions are juit as new as paradoxical : he whole paragraph 
isto me ariddle. 1 fee no concatenation, as Mrs. Heidelburg 
fays, in the ideas it contains, But you beg, Sir, a candid 
hearing,—Y ou fhal] have it. 

** Tt will readily be allowed, that every bedy, as folid and impene- 
trable, mutt neceffarily have {ome particular form or fhape ; but it is 
no leis obvious, that no fuch figured thing can exitt, unlefs the parts 
of which it confifts have a mutual attraction, fo as either to keep con- 
tiguous to, or preferve a certain diftance from, each other. This power 
ot attragtion, therefore, mutt be effential to the actual exiffence of ail 
matter; fince no fubftance can retain any form without it.” 

How is this? Do you maintain, that matter is ot folid and 
impenetrable, and then /uppo/e it to be fo, in order to prove 
that its parts mu poffefs a mutual attraction *, to fupport its 


* Sir Ifaac Newton, in fuppofing the exiftcnce ‘of folid, impenctrable, 


figured matles of matter, fuppofed them to be indivifible, and‘ faw no ne- 

eethey for fuppofing an innate power of attraction to preferve the form of 
thofe maffes, or to keep their imaginary paris together. 
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folidity ? Is matter, in any cafe, a fimple fubftance, or core 
puicular element ; or do you think it divilible in faé?, as it is 
in imégination, ad infinitum? The great mafter, whofe rules 
you pretend to folldw, fays, on this fubject; ‘ that the di- 
vided but cdntiguous particles of bodies may be feparated from 
onc another, is mattér of obfervation ; and in the particles that 
remain undivided, our minds are able to diftinguifh yet lefler 
parts, as is mathematically demonftrated, But whether the 
parts fo diflinguifbed and not yet divided may, by the powers of 
nature, be ad?ually divided and feparated from one another, we 
€innot certainly determine. Yet, had we the proof of but onc 
experiment, that any undivided particle, in breaking. a hard 
and folid body, fuffered a divifion, we might, by virtue of this 
rule, conclude, that the undivided as well as the divided par- 
ticles, may be divided and actually feparated to infinity *.” 

Without waiting, however, for fuch experimental proof, 
you cut the gordian knot in two, and divide indivifibles, at 
once. ** Your argument,” you fay, 

s ye y affects the fmalleit atoms, as the largeft bodies that are 
compofed of them. An atom, by which I mean an ultimate compo- 
nent part of any grefs body, is neceffarily fuppofed to be perfectly fo- 
lid, wholly inypervious to any other atom; and it muft alfo be round, 
or fquare, or of fome other detérminate form. But the parts of fuch 
a body (as this folid atom mutt be divifible, and therefore have parts) 
muft be infinitely hard, and therefore muit have powers of mutual at« 
traction infinitely itrong, or it could not hold together, that is, it 
could not exift as a /olid atom.” 

Blefs me, Sir! I took thefe atoms, the ultimate component 
parts of grofs bodies, which you here tel! us muft be necef+ 
farily Tuppofed to be perfectly folid, infinitely hard, and wholly 
impervious to any other atom; 1 took thefe, 1 fay, to be the 
very matter, which you maintain to be pervious and penetrable; 
that, of which, to ufe your own words, you affirm ‘ no part 
of it appears to be impenetrable, to other parts.’”’-—This, in- 
deed, is paradoxical.with a witnefs! Do the ultimate component 
parts of material bodies differ from the primary conjlituent parts 
of material fubjlance? Or can they be penetrable and impenes 
trable at the fame time ?—I muft frankly confefs, Sir, that 
with the beft difpofition in the world to comprehend you, i 
cannot poffibly conceive what you are here about. But let 
us go on. 

* The reafon,” you fay, “¢ why folid extent has been thought te 
be a complete definition of matter, is becaufe it was imagined that we 
could feparate from our idea of it every thing elfe belonging to ir, and 


t See the illufrazion of his 3d rule of philofonhifing, 
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leave thefe two propertics independent of the reft, and fubfitting by 
themfelves. But it was not confidered, that, in confequence of taking 
away attraction, which is a power, folidity itfelf vanifhes.” 

it certainly was not; nor do I believe it ever entered before 
into the head of any man living to form fuch a conception.— 
By a power of attraction, if the word attraction have any in- 
telligible meaning, you muft mean, that property of bodies or 
atoms, from which refults their tendency to mutual approach, 
when they are at a.diftance from each-other; now, how this 
property can be effential to the feparate exiftence of each, is 
to me inconceivable ; even if it were permiffible in phyfics to 
confound objects of the imagination with objeéts of fenfe. Ma- 
thematicians may reafon juftly about the infinite divifibility of 
extenfion ; as about lines, figures, and other abftract ideas; 
but in natural philofophy we mutt affume pAyfical, as well as 
mathematical, points, or all fubftance would vanifh. There 
muft neceflarily. fubfift, between any two affignable mathema- 
tical points, an abfolute line of extenfion, containing at leaft 
three other mathematical points; as the points affigned, unlets 
feparated by fome aétual dittance, would not be two points but 
one. Is it not more philofophical, then, to prefume on the 
exiftence of phyfical points or atoms, detcribing a certain por- 
tion of fpace, or poficfling the power of expanjion to a certain 
extent, than to fuppofe mere mathematical points, which are 
fo many nothings, to be ftuck together by attraét’on, or, as you 
elie where term it, * plaiftered together with immaterial mor- 
tar,” in order to form extended bodies? But you proceed to at- 
tempt the removal of objeétions. 

*“ Ic will perhaps be faid, that the particles of which any folid atom 
conlifts, may be conceived to be placed clofe together, without any mu- 
tual attraction becween them. But then this atom will be intirely def- 
titute of compactnefs, and hardnefs, which is requifite to its being 
impenetrable, Or if its parts be held together by fome toreign powcr, 
it will fill bé true that power is neceflary to its folidity and efience ; 
fince without it every particle would fall trom each other, and be dii- 
perfed. And this being true of the ultimate particles, as well as of 
grofs bodies, the confequence muft be, that the whole fubftance will 
abfolurely vanifh. For as the large bodies would be dilfolved without 
{ome principle of union, or fome power, -internal or external, fo the 
parts of which they are compofed would, ip fimilar circumftances, be 
relolved into fmaller parts, and confequently (the {mallett parts being 
refolved in the fame manner) the whole fubitance muft ablolutelyspi:- 
appear, nothing at all being lett tor the imagination to fix upori.*.. 

That is in plain terms, the /arge bodies being divided into 
Jmail bodies, the /mail bodies into /maller bodies, and the fmatier 
bodies into ths /mallef bodies ; we muft return, by a retrograde 
progreffion in the degrees of comparifon, and, inilead of divid- 
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ing, we muft add, or multiply the fmallef? into fuch as are 
only /mailler: for how can we in tae fame manner, viz. by 
diminifhing, divide the fmalleft into fill /matler ?—Sure~ 
ly, Sir, if there be any meaning in thefe metaphyfical co- 
nundrums of yours, it requires the fagacity of an Oedipus to 
unriddle them. For my own part, I proteft they are as much 
beyond my penetration, as the moft impenetrable matter that 
ever the powers of attra€tion confolidated. but, having thus 
brought your argument to a reduciio ad abfurdum, I, for the 
prefent, lay down my pen; referving farther animadverfion to 
a future opportunity. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


W. KENRICK. 
[ Letter TT, in our next Review-} 





A Letter to Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In which his Pretenfions to the Title of Natural Phi- 
lofopher are confidered. 8vo. 18. Bew. 


It has been frequently remarked, that reputation is conferred 
by the public and taken away by individuals. The reafon is 
evident; the public frequently confer reputation on the mere 
appearance of merit; whereas the deferving individuals, hurt 
by fuch injuftice, often fet on foot an enquiry which proves fatal 
to fuch ill-founded pretenfions. How far this refleétion is ap- 
plicable in the prefent cafe, we fhall not take upon us to fay: 
thinking it beboved the letter-writer either to have made the 
application more particularly, or to have fubferibed his own 
name to his afiertions. Our readers will probably expeé, ne- 
verthelefs, a fpecimen of this extraordinary epiftle, 

*¢ An aurhor,” fays our Jettcr-writer, “ whofe reputation has been 
. acquired by fome difcovery in icience, and who has befides the merit 
of being illiterate, is in fome refpecis out of the reach of criticifm ; 
becaufe, in this cafe, things not very confiftent with each other are 
fure to be advanced and defended. For, if he be convicted of blun- 
dering in points of learning, or fhou'd be proved ignorant of every 
thing done by others, in the very fcience to which he choofes to refer 
“his own difcoveries, his deficiencies, inflead of turning to his difcre- 
dit, will be confidered as fo many vouchers for his great abilities. 
Nor will his admirers reit fatisfied with this, but the man himfelf mut 
be reputed a prodivy, and all ufeful knowledge limited to his acquire- 
ments: and, in erder to favour this opinion, the philofopher himfelf 
(tor he can be nolefs) never fails to inform us, if not in direct terms, 
-#t leaft by broad hints, tlat he arrived at his prefent eminence, though 
: s - + «ignorant 
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ignorant of many branches of learning which have been generally re- 
puted ufetul. 
*« Such prodigies have never been favourites of mine; nor can I 


recollect any inftance, where their writings have not convinced me, in 
é 


the ftrongeft manmfer, of the neceffity of a regular education, for every 
one from whom any ufeful improvement in fcience is to be expected. 

«* As you are one of thofe felf-taught philofophers, I am futticiently 
fenfible of the difadvantages which I labour under, in attempting to 
callin gueftion your pretenfions to the title of Natural Philufopher : 
though I might take fome boldnefs from this confiderarion, that the 
matter in debate may be confidered as capable of demonttration ; and 
yet I fhall be very much difappointed if this endeavour to fet them 
tight meet with a tolerable reception from the public. 

“ It may probably be afked, Why this Letter makes its appearance 
now, after the world have been fo long in pofteffion of your writings ? 
The truth is, my acquaintance with them commenced but very lately ; 
for, in the firft place, I am not very fond of novelties; and, tecondly, 
you may very eafily believe that a man who has fpent the greateft part 
of his time in the ftudy of Newton’s Principles, and the fciences necef- 
fary for underftanding that book, might hear of people rubbing glafs 
tubes without any violent curiofity about the confequences. But more 
efpecially if he had perfuaded himfelf that Newton reaped fo compleat 
an harvett, as to leave but poor gleanings for pofterity. 

*« But ever fince the American dilputes engaged fo much of the 
public attention, we have had our ears itunned, even in the country, 
with the furprifing difcoveries of fo great a Philofupher as you have 
been reprefented; and your vaft abilities have been fo much the topic 
of general converfation, that a man was hardly fit for fociety who had 
not fome opinion concerning them. Though before this I trutted to 
report, both for your fame and your difcoveries; yet now I could not 
think that I did juftice either to you or mytelf, if I delayed any longer 
to give your writings an attentive perufal ;. and this (to fpeak in the 
language of news-writers) afforded me matter for various tpeculations, 
and fome of them by no means agreealle: for, I am forry te fay ir, I 
found in them what fufficiently convinced me that you are ignorant 
both of Philofophical Reafoning and Philofophical Principles, 1 mean 
thofe which have been weft fuccefsfully appiied to explain the appear- 
ances of nature; which grieves me the more, becau‘e, trom the great 
reputation you and others of your ttamp have acquired, it is to be ap- 
prehended we are in danger of lofing every idea of true philofophy.— 
You no doubt perceive already that the ftyle of this Leteer will be very 
different from the compliments you have been accuftomed to, efpecially 


~ when they ran fo high that your modetty obliged you to conceal them, 


and only leave afteritks for the indulgent reader to fill up according to 
his imagination. Yet neverthelefs [ declare that I e being 
actuated by party prejudice, having undertaken th 
your writings, for no other reafon but becauie I 
more ridiculous abfurdities, under the notion of Phi 
ings, than any book I know, at keaft that is fo gen ; 
that from the fwarms of Philofophers we meet with every where, of 
the fame reach and qualifications, your works may be ufed with great 
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papi as a barometer for difcovering the ftate of Philofophy at this 
preient time, a 

“« Iam very fenfible that this is an ungrateful employment, as it 
fubjects a man to feveral imputations ; for the world will not readily 
believe that a zeal tor things in which every body has an equal con- 
cern, is not tinctured with malice, or envy, or fome oiher vicious paf- 
fion. This has determined me to touch as flightly as poffible upon 
your miftakes, and rather confine mytelf to fuch hints as may enable a 
reader to difcover them himfelf, unlefs I fhall be obliged to produce 
them in my own vindication, I am the rather inclinable to purfue 
this method, being perfuaded, that if people could be prevailed upon 
to examine one or two philofophical queftions, fo minutely as to be 
able to form a clear notion of Newton’s method of reafoning, and 
then compare it with yours; this would be a very probable means of 
removing fomé of thofe numberlefs corruptions which are daily creep- 
ing into Natural Philofophy: and that to fuch a degree as to be in 
danger of verifying a remark, which I ufed to think proceeded from 
the ignorance of thofe who made it; namely, that the Newtonian 
Philotophy is one of thofe fathionable fyftems which depend upon the 
humour of the people, and as that changes, give place to fome new 
fcheme.” 

If we recolle& aright, the above remark is to be found in 
Lord Orrery’s Letters to Hamilton Boyle, his fon, The re- 
mark, however, is futile, and our letter-writer’s cenfure of ig 
well grounded. His obfervations on the present ftate of natu- 
ral philofophy and philofophers are alfo pertinent and juft. 

** Every one,” fays he, ** who obferves facts, and records them 
faithfully, has a right to our thanks and efteem: but to confidér fuch 
as Natural Philofophers, can have no other confequence than to bring 
the icience into contempt. They may be fit to be employed as hewers 
of woud and drawers of water for the fervice of the tempie, though by 
no means proper to be admitted to minifter at the altar, 

* God hath made every thing in the maierial world by weight and 
meafure; and whoever pretends to comprehend any part of his works, 
muft be well fkilled in the fcience of magnitude and number. Caufes 
aifigned muft be adequate to the efCis produced by them; but if a 
man cannot compute the effects, all his reafonings from them are but 
mere conjectures, and his fineft conjectures only {ports of the imagi- 
nation. Not but that there are certain obvious agreements and difter- 
ences among things, of which our fenfes can judge immediately ; and 
to atcertain which, it would be as ridiculous to apply reafoning or 
computation, as for a taylor to take meafure for a fuit of cloaths by a 
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ople whofe employment it is to clafs things according to 
apes, fizes, or colours, ufed until very lately to be con- 

ble appellation of Natural Hiftorians; and their pro- 
ed to be confined to mere matter of arrangement, con- 
Ives with a fuperficial view of things, without prying 
crets of nature auy farther than fhe difcovers them ‘to the 
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quent with thefe Hiftorians, to prefent us with a fyftem of the uni- 


verfe, and then take their feat among the Philofophers. ‘This has if 
been Buffon’s method, who, if he had confined himfelf to his proper 
bufinefs, muft have been contented with the tide of Natural Hitftorian ; at 
but no fooner has he formed our Earth and the Planets, out of Splin- Pt 
ters, which he makes a Comet break off trom the Sun, than he is im- t 


mediately to be ftyled a Philofopher. 

“« A miftaken notion generally entertained concerning Experimental 
Philofophy, feems to have been the occafion of fuch authors ftepping 
out of their road 1o turn Philofophers; tor it is commonly fuppoted, 
that to make a few experiments and obfervations, and then 1eafon 
about them in any manner, is fufficient to entitle one to the appella- 
tion of Natural Philofopher. But in this ienfe there net€r have been 
any attempts at Philofophy which were not experimental; at leaft, I 
know of none, where the authors do not reafon from experiments in 
their manner. But unlefs their experiments lead to fome general prin- 
ciple, the effects of which can be accurately computed, they cannot 
with any propriety be called even philofophical faéts ; but if the Expe- 
rimentalifts want either learning or abilities to trace them up to fome 
general principle, when they lead to fuch, they would difcover their 
knowledge and philofophic diicernment much more by letting them 
reft as facts, than by introducing a jargon which is nothing to the 
purpofe, as you have done, to give your difcoveries an air of phiiofo- 
phical inveftigation. 

“* There is a fort of people, who have got a rage for making expe- 
riments, without the knowledge or learning necetiary for making the 
proper ufe of them; who, when they have been fuccefsful in a few in- 
ftances, immediately fet about explaining all appearances fro:n their ex- 
periments, Whereas, if they had learning, the failures of others 
would have taught them modetty ; and a knowledge ot the proper me- 
thod of inveftigation, would have difcovered the abfurdity of their own 
proceedings.” 

















A Philofophical and Religious Dialogue in the Shades. Between 
Mr. Hume and Dr. Dodd. 4to. 2s. Hooper and Davis. 


We can fay little more of this publication than is faid in the 
advertifement preiixed to it. 

“ Mr. Hume and Dr. Dodd are two fingular and oppofite charae- 
ters. Their extenfive abilities, their diffimilar opinions, morals, a 
fortunes, form a ftriking contraft. ‘Though this dialogue contai 
thing fo profound as the reader might perhaps naturally expect, 4 
furnifh a flight antidote againit the pernicious influence of the e 
ot the one, and of the morals of the other. Mr. Hume is a ip 
and interefting object to the eye. The memory of Dr. Dodd, it m , 
be confefied, does not fill the imagination with grateful ideas, but i 
atiords us matter of ferious reflection,” 
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The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Counties of Weftmorland and 
Cumberland. Py ‘Fofeph Nicolfon, Efq; and Richard Burn, 
LL.D. 2 Vols. gto. al. 2s. Cadell. 


This, like the hiftory of other counties or diftriéts, is fo 
mifcellaneous and even heterogencous a work, that it capnat 
be fubje&ted to the ufual rules of criticifin. It is abfolutely 
incapable of abridgement or abftract; a few extracts is alli it 
will admit of. Induftry in collecting, fidelity in tranferibing, 
-and judgement in fele&ting and arranging the matcrials, is the 
utmoft that can be expeéted from the authors ~ editors (call 
them which you will) of fuch a performance. e {hail con- 
tent ourfelves at prefent, with laying befor re our rea- 
ders the account of the defign and execution of the work, as 
fet forth in the preface: in fome future number we may per- 
haps entertain them with fome of its moft curious articles. 

* Various collections have been made from time to time by inqui- 
five and learned men, concerning the hiitory and antiquities of the 
Counties af Weitmorland and Cumberland, fome with an iatention of 
publication, others to gratity private curiofity. 

‘¢ By the favour of the pretent proprietors, thefe are now colle&ted, 
digetted, and offered to the public view: it being judged more eligible 
that the following work fhould ceme abroad in its prefent ftate, how- 
- ever impertect, than to wait for further intormation, whilit the pre- 
fent materials are perifhing. 

4 | The Right Rev. Dr. William Nicolfan, Lord Difhop of Carlifle 
4 (whom we mention in the firft place), mace a-collection ef materials 
i towards a general hittory of the fd two counties ; conlifiing of, 1. 
. A topographical defcription and hillory of the county of Cumberland. 
2. Aco'lection from books, samacicaigae, and records, fer an hiftory 
of the bithops, priors, deans, and chapter of Carlifle. 3. Colleétions 
tor a monaiiicon of the fatd-diecefe. 4. Hitlory of all the rectories 
and vicarages in the dincefe of Carlilie, extracied chiefly from the re- 
_ gilters of the feveral bifhops at Rote. 5. Mifcellany account of the 
itate of the Churches, parfonage and vicarave houtes, ¢ and other things 
remarkable, im the feveral ps arifhes within the diocefe of Carlifle, taken 
«in his parochial vilitation in the year 1703. All thefe are now at 
Hawkicaie, in the potleffion of his nephew Jofeph Nicolion, Eig; 
_ Tran{eripts of feveral of thele, in tour tolio volumes, the faid sy chat. 
relate caufed to be depotited ia ihe library of the dean and chapter of 
lifle. 
Towards the ecclefiattical part of fo much of the two counties as 
within the diocete of Cheticr, we have received affiftance from 































a p Gattell’s manufcript account of the taid, diocefe of Cheiler, 
1A ee “ewes continuations by the late Cominiifary Suaiford ; now in the pof- 
i i i fcifon of Mr. James Collinfon of Lancatter. 
Abi i " “6 My. John Denton ot Cardew, made large extracts from the 
ti) Biicheators bo ks for Cum berlind, and trom the records in the tower 
| aac other public otlives 5 containing accounts of fines levied, pleas of 
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lands, inquifitions pof mortem, grants of fairs and markets, parks, free 
warren, and many other particulars. Copies ef which extraéts are 
now at Rydal-ball in the potleffion of Sir Michael Le Fleming, Bart. 
From the faid extra¢ts Mr. Denton compiled his manufcript hiftory of 
Cumberland, which is in feveral hands, 

«+ Sir Dan‘el Fleming of Rydal, bart. great grandfather of the faid 
Sir Michael, made very large collections relating to both counties; 
and from his family evidences, which have been accumulating almoft 
ever fince the conquett, he formed a manufcript hiftory of his own fa- 
mily (and incidentally of divers other families), in two volumes 
quarto. Amongit his other collections (befides the abovefaid copics 
from Mr. Denton) are many pedigrees of ancient families, marriage 
fettlements, inquilitions fof mortem, extracts from the records at Lon- 
don and from the Bodleian library at Oxford, and decrees in courts of 
equity on matters arifing within the faid two counties. He alfo writ a 
{mall manufeript hiftory of Weftmorland; one copy whereof is at 
Rydal, and another in the Bodleian library. 

“ The Right Honourable Anne Countefs Dowager of Pembroke, 
Dorfet, and Montgomery, at a vaft expence, procured from all the 
public offices copies of every thing that could be found relating to any 
ot her ancettors the Veieriponts and Cliffords, lords of Weftmorland, 
and hereditary theriffs di the fame; and caufed the faid copies to be 
engroffed in three large iolio volumes, and lodged in her caitle at Ap- 
pleby, where they now remain. In making this collection, the em- 
ployed that learned antiquary Mr. Roger Dodfworth, who lett a large 
collection of manufcripts to the univerfity of Oxferd. From thefe ree 
cords fhe caufed to be compiled an hiftory of her anceftors, from the 
firt Robert de Veteripont in the reign of: King John, down to her 
own time: in the digelting of which memoirs fhe employed that great 
and learned lawyer Mr. Hale, afterwards lord chiéf juttice. 

“ The Rev. Thomas Machel, M. A. fometime fellow ‘of Queen’s 
College in Oxford, and rector of Kirby Thore, from his firft entrance 
in the Univerfity to the day of his death, employed himéelf with un- 
wearied affiduity in collecting materials for an Infiory of Weilmorland ; 
and, as his collections multiplied, an hiftery alio ot Cumberland. At 
his death, he leit his collection to the aforefaid Bifhop Nicolion, with 
a requett (if it might eafily be done) that his papers fhould be put into 
form and publifhed. This collection, the bifhop fays in 4 pretatory in- 
troduction, was all in loofe papers; and fo iinperiect aod indigefied, 
that be could not think of compleating the dcirgn. But he eathered 
all the fcattered fragments together, and bound them up in fix vo- 
lumes in folio, and lodged the fame in the lib:ary of the Dean and 
Chapter of Carlifle,. that they might be made ule of, ir any perton 
afterwards fhould undertake an liittory of the fatd two counties. ‘This 
colleétion ot Mr. Machel contitts, firtt, cf extratts ftom the evidences. 

at Appleby-Cafile, and at Skipton Cafile (another feignory belonging 
to the Lords of Weftmorland.) Next; Mr. Machel by himiclf, and 
by divers amanvenfess made -very: large extracts from the records in 
the Rolls chapel and inthe Tower; unto which he had free accets 
by the friendfhip of Sir Jofeph Williamfon, fecretary-of fate; who 
had tormerly been fellow of the aforelaid college, He sifo made ex- 
tracts 
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tratts from the private evidences of feveral ancient families; which 
extracts are become more valuable, as many of the originals are now 
lott. Mr. Machel has alfo confulied the records in the Heralds-office, 
and the feparate collections of feveral particular heralds, and efpecially 
of Sir William Dugdale, his intimate friend. It was ufual in ancient 
time for the heralds to perambulate the feveral counties at certain inter- 
vals, where they received and examined the pedigrees of the feveral 
familics, approved the genuine, rejected the {purious, and refpited the 
doubtiul for further coufideration, blazoned their arms, granted new 
bearings to new families, or new marks of diftinction to different 
branches of the fame ancient family. The laft vifitation of that kind 
in Weftmorland and Cumberland was made by the fame Sir William 
Dugdale in the years 1664 and 1665; aud Mr. Machel received copies 
from him of all the particulars. But above all, the faid Sir William 
Dugdale had made a collection in 62 volumes in folio and quarto, of 
matters relating to different parts of the kingdom, From thence Mr, 
Machel hath copied all that 1elated to the faid two counties. 

‘© The Rev. Hugh Todd, D. D. Vicar of Penrith and Prebendary 
of Carlifle, compofed an hittorical defeription of the diocete of Carlifle, 
in a large folio manufcript, and intended the fame for publication ; bur 
was prevented by the moit obvious of all reafons, namely, waiting for 
turther materials, Hence it hath happened, that there is no account 
in his manufcript from what fountains he derived his information : and 
in fact, many of his accounts, when compared with the records of 
ancient times, appear to have wanted a re-contideration. Neverthe- 
lefs, he was a gentleman of ability and learning, and there are many 
things in his collection both curious and inftructive. 

“« Sir Thomas Carleton, of Carleton-hall, made divers extracts from 
the public offices relating to Cumberland and Weftmorland, and writ 
large notes on fome ot Mr. Denton’s extracts; and particularly, there 
is a large and curious collection of leters, which he fays were found 
in the hbrary at Carleton-hail after his grandtather’s death, relating 
to the border fervice, during the time that Lord Dacre was warden 
of the Weit-marches, in the reign of king Edward the fixth: which 
particulars make part of the valuable collection at Rydal-hall,- 

** Chriitopher Rawlinfon, of Cark-hall, in the county of Lan- 
cater, Efg. lett a large collection of manutcripts, in which are many 
particulars relating to the counties of Weitmorland and Cumberland. 
Copies of theie are alfo at Rydal. 

* James Bird, of Brougham, Efq. who had been fteward at Ap- 
pleby-caitle, made a collection in alphabetical order of matters relat- 
ing to the feveral townfhips or manors in Weftmorland, holden of the 
faid Caftle, from the fame materials which Mr. Machel had made 
ufe of before: and there are in Mr. Bird's collection fome inquifi- 
tions and other evidences, which had .not fallen uncer Mr. Ma- 
chel’s infpection. ‘This Mr, Bird appears to have had a moft am- 
a repotitory of old evidences ; but after the ftricteft enquiry, nothing 

ath been found now remaining, fave only the above-mentioned ai- 
phabetical digeft, preferved fiom oblivion by the aforefaid Sir Da- 
nici Fieming, 
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* To all thefe we may add the original Chartularies of the feve- 
ral religious houfes of Holme-Cultram, Wetheral, and Lanercoft ; 
the firft of thefe at Hawkfdale, the fecond in the library of the 
dean ‘and chapter of Carlifle, and the third at Naward Caftle, be- 
longing to the right honourable the earl of Carlifle. As aifo the 
regiiters of the feveral bifhops of Catlifle, at Rofe, from the year 
1293 to the prefent time, but with feveral intermiffions, efpecially 
during the long and dreadful conteft between the two houfes of 
York and Lancafter. Thefe ecclefiaftical regitlers are extremely ufe- 
ful, even on a temporal account, in helping to rectity the heraldic 
pedigrees of ancient families; for, as moft of the great men were 
patrons of advowfons, the hittory of the incumbents helps to eluci- 
date the fucceffion of their patrons. 

‘*¢ But our greateft curiofity is a folro-manufcript (at Hawkflale) 
of Richard Bell, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, warden clerk of 
the Weft-Marches of England, over againft Scotland ; which, above 
all our other materials, atfords the fulleft and moft fatisfactory account 
of the ancient ftate of the borders, and confequently of that remurk- 
able and extraordinary tenure of border fervice, with which the cuf- 
toms of every manor throughout both the counties a:e moft intimately 
connected, 

*¢ It would be tedious to recount all the affiftances we have been fa- 
voured with from individuals: Thefe will more properly be noticed 
in their refpective places. 

[ To be continued. | 


The Excellency of the Gofpel, as fuited to the Poor—Preached at 
Salter’s Hall, April11, 1777, before the Correfpondent Board 
in Landon of the Soctety in Scotiand (ineorporated by Razal 
Charter) for propagating Chriftian Knowledge in the Highlands 
and Iflands, and for fpreading the Gofpel among the Indians in 
America. By Andrew Kippis, D.D. 8vo. 1s, Cadell, 


A fuitable and perfuafive exhortation to the rici,. to contris 
bute liberally, to enable the prefent preachers of the Gofpel, 
to difpenfe their knowledge to the poor.—Chrift preached his 
gofpel to the poor gratis; and fo, we prefume, would our mo- 
dern divines, if they did not live by their profeffion. Since 
fermonizing, howcver,*has become a trade, the majority of 
our divines preach, as our counfel at the bar plead, coldly 
enough for fuch cliriftians and clients as apply to them a 
forma paupzris. 


* = 
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74 Ogden’s Sermons on the Ten Commandments. 


Sermons on the Ten Commandments. By Samuel Ogden, D. D. 


Woodwardian Profeffor in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 
6s. Cambridge printed, London fold by Beecroft, &c. 


Thefe difcourfes are in number twenty-three; the fubjects 
interefting, the manner of treating them ftriking and fpirited. 
They are fo judicioufly calculated, alfo, in point of length, 
that they will tire the patience of no reader, nor raife any ful- 
picion, of dinner being {poiled, in the auditors of their delivery. 


* + 


4 Delineation of the Parables of our Bleffed Saviour : to which is 
prefixed, A Differtation on Parables and Allegorical Writings 
im general. By Andrew Gray, D.D. 8vo. 4s. Murray. 


Thefe parables are divided into three clafles ; the firft com- 
prehending fuch as relate to the nature and progrefs of the gof- 
pel difpentation ; the fecond fuch as refpeét the rejection of 
the Jews and the calling of the Gentiles; the third to fuch as 
convey moral inftruGtions. The prefixed differtation 1s an ex- 
cellent trai, and difplays the hand of a matter. 

*R * 


The Errors of the Church of Rome deteéted, in ten Dialogues be- 
tween Benevalus and Sincerus. To which is added, A brief 
Vindication of the Revolution, and fubfequent Settlement of the 
Crown on the illuftrious Honfe of Hanover. By the Rev. 
‘Temes Smith, Vicar of Alkham and Capel and Reétor of Eaft- 
bridge in Kent. 8vo. §s. Johnfon, 

Mr. Smith, it feems, is a convert from the Church of 
Rome, and at prefent, as we are above informed, a clergyman 
of the Church of England. Thefe circumftances fuggeft, that 
he has had an opportunity of making himfelf fully mafter of 
the points in controverly between them, It is, however, diffi- 
cult for the moft knowing and ingenious writer to advance 
any thing new on a fubject fo often treated. 
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Hore Solitaria: or Effays upon fome remarkable Names and Titles 
of Jejus Chrif, Sc 8vo. 6s. Dilly. 


We have a homely Englifh proverb, which fays, “ As the 
fool thinks, the bell chinks ;” a proverb applicable, in our opi- 
nion, to all arguments founded on the found and arbitrary 
meaning of words, 


* * 





A Difcourfe on Repentance. By Thomas Mole. 8vo. 25. 
Johnfan. 


Mr. Mole appears to be not altogether orthodox in his no- 
tions of repentance ; for though repentance be the fine gua non 
of forgivencfs, it is not reprefented in the gofpel as the caufe 
of it. Were it fo, God’s grace would not be, as it is faid to 
be, a free gift. 


om 





The Principles of the Chriftian Religion compared with thole of all 
the other Religions, and Syftems of Philofophy, which have hi- 
therto appeared in the World, By F. Stephens, Efg. 8vo. 
4s. boards. Dodfley. 


An interefting and entertaining performance ; exhibiting a 
general fketch of the principal fyftems of religion, that have 
made their appearance in different ages of the world; and dif- 
playing the great fuperiority of the Chriffian. As to the fyf- 
tenis of philoiophy, it might have been as well, if the preten- 
fions of Chriftianity to Philofophy had been omitted. 


‘¢ For, though read Alexander Rofs over, 
«© One may not be a fage philofopher,” 



































96 Youth’s Monitor. 


Youth's Monitor. —On the Death of Mr. Fobn Parfons. 
Preached Aug. 17, 1777, at St. Sepulchre’s, by C. De Coet- 
logon, A.M. 8vo. 6d. Buckland, &c. 


A pious, though trite, remonftrance with youth, on the 
probability of being taken off in the prime of life, and the re- 
ligious expediency, therefore, of their living prepared for fo 
awful an event. 


* * * 





The Religions Improvement of Awful Events. A Sermon preached 
at “lackley, Sept. 21, 1777, on Occafion of a Shick of an 
Earthquake. To which is prefixed, the Theory of Earthquakes, 
by fobn Pope. gto. 18.6d. Johnion. 


The Earth did quake, fays St. Matthew, Chap. xxvii. v. 51: 
from which words the preacher takes occafion of the religious 
and moral ufe that fhould be made of fuch events.—Iin the 
Eflay, on the phyfical caufes of earthquakes, prefixed, the in- 
genious author adopts the beft modera fyftem, and difplays a 
competent knowledge of the fubje&, 

* % 


A Serman preached to a Coxgreration of Proteftant Diffenters at 
Nottingham, Dee. 13, 1776, being the Day appointed for a 
General Fajfl. by Gea ge Walker. 8vo. 18. Johnfon. 


Mr Walker gives a very gloomy pi@ure of the religion and 
morals of the age. It is doubtleis bad enough in both refpeéts, 
but we hope not quite jo kad as here reprefented. If it be, 
we fear that even fafting will gq but a little way in amend- 
Ing it. 








Briggs’s Sermon at Whiteball Chapel. 97 


A Sermon preached at Whitehall Chapel, at the Confecration of the 
Right Rev. Father in God, Beilby, Lord Bifhop of Chefter, 
Feb.9, 1777- By ‘fobn Briggs, M. 4. Publifbed by Com- 
mand of bis Grace the Lord Archbifoop of York. 8vo. 18. 
Payne. 


An illuftration of the importance and utility of the office of 
a Chriftian minifter ; a charaéter, however, which he appears 


defirous of confining to the clergy of the eftablifhed Church, 





A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Sir Harry Tre- 
lawney, Bart. and A. B. (kite of Chrift Church, Oxford) to 
the Paftoral Office in the Church of Weft Looe, Cornwall 
Preached at Scuthampton, April 22, 1777, by Edward Ap- 
burner, A. M. Together with an Introdudtory Dijcourfe and 
Queftions propofed by William Kingfbury, A.M. Sir Harry 
Trelawney’s Anfwers and Confeffion of Faith. And the Exhor- 
tation to him, by ‘fohn Cri/p. $Svo. 1s. Vallance, &c, 
Sold alfo at the Tabernacle Moorfields, and at Tottenham 
Court Chapel, 


Sir Harry Trelawney, we are told, is 2 man of fortune, as 
well as family, and therefore is regarded as an extraordinary 
acquifition by the diffenters : who have gained him over, as they 
call it, from the Church. We are forry to fee fo poor an oc- 
cafion of triumph fo eagerly embraced, in thofe who affeé to 
think the things of this world fo little conneéted with thofe of 
the other.—The young man feems to be well meaning, but 
not focircumfpect as he may poflibly wifh hereafter he had been 
on the prefent occafion, 


A Sermon in which the Doétrine of the Trinity is frated, proved, 
and defended. In “fewry-Street Chapel Aldgate, May 23, 
1777, by W. Aldridge. 6d, Bell near Aldgate. 


Mr. Aldridge may believe the doérine of the Trinity on 
very good grounds, himifelf ; but we believe they are fuch as 
he will not readily communicate to others, by any mode of 
ftating, proving; and defending it, in the way of controveriial 
argument, 


Impfiare 


















98 Impofture detefted, and the Dead vindicated. 


Impoflure detected, and the Dead vindicated: in a Letter to « 
Friend, comaining fome gentle Striétures on the falfe and libel- 
lous Harangue, lately delivered by Mr. Fohn Wefley, upon bis 
laying the firft Stone of his new Diffenting Meeting-Houfe, near 
the City Road. By Rowland Hill, M.d. 8vo. 6d. Mat- 
thews. 


If Mr. Wefley’s harangue was libellous, the prefent letter is 
no lefs fo. We hardly remember, indeed, to have before met 
with fuch a colle&ion of Billingfgate abufein print. We have 
had inftances of Mr. Hill’s zeal outrunning his judgement, but 
we did not, before, think him fuch an adept in the oratory of 


the vulgar tongue. et 


* #@ & 
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A Reply to Mr: Hills Impofture detefted. By Febn Wefley, 
A. id. 8vo. Foundery. 


Old Mafter John is a fly one; and, though at the bottom, 
perhaps, not a barrel has the better herring, he hath the ad- 
vantage of his opponent in experience and temper: and has 
therefore by much the beft of the prefent difpute. 

*#** 


— 


The Dewl upon Two Sticks; a Comedy of three AGs, as it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. Written by 
the late Samuel Foote, Efg. 8vo. 1is.6d, Wheble. 

' 


The Maid of Bath; a Comedy of three Aas, as it is performed at 
the theatre Royal in the Haymarket. Written by the late 


Sainuel Poste, EBfg. 8vo. 18. Gd. Wheble. 





Tie Coxeners; @ Comedy of three A&s, as it is performed at the 
Theaive Royal in the Haymarket. @€ritten by the late Samuel 
Foote, Efy. $vo. 18. 6d. Whiaeble. 


Of the above three comedies, we fhall only obferve at pre- 
fent, that they are printed corse&tly and verbatim as they are 
acted ; 
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The Coxeners; a Comedy, 9 


aéted: of which the reader, who may have attended their re- 
prefentation, will judge from the following feene; which fome 
may think the Editor might have excufeably omitted, as the 
principal objeét of the Satire has fevercly paid the debt due te 
juftice and to Nature. 


Mrs, Fleece’m, Flaw, and Mrs. Simony. 


Mrs. Sim. Madam, I am your obedient and very devoted; Mr. 
Flaw, I anventirely yours. Ten thoufand pardons for waiting upon you 
in this difhabille; but I itaid fo late laft night at Lady Lurch’em’s po 
bly, that I have had but juft time to huddle on my things: and—nor 
have I now five minutes to fpare; as I promifed precifely at twelve to 
call on Lady Frolick, to take a turn in Kenfington Gardens, to fee 
both the Exhibitions, the Stained Glafs, Dwarf Giant, an@ Cox’s Mu- 
feum. Mr. Flaw, I prefume, has mentioned our little affair; the 
Doétor would have waited on you himfelf, but men hum and ha, and 
are fo round about, aukward and fhy; now I am always for coming 
plump to the poiut. Befides, women beft underftand one another, 
you know : but as I was faying, the Patron of the bufinefs in queition, 
is, as we underitand, a near fnend, and relation of yours. 

Mrs, Flee. Madam, I fhall be happy to— 

Mrs, Sim. Your patience, Madam, tor I have not a moment to fpare. 
Now, as it can’t be fuppos’d, that fome people fhould do tavours tor 
other people, with which people thofe people are not acquainted, f 
am ready to advance; for the Doétor knows nothing about it; quite 
ignorant. 

Mrs. Flee. How Madam ! I underftood—~ 

Mrs. Sim. The Doétor! Not he, I aflure you, Madam; entirely 
ignorant in every refpeét. Now if fuch a favour can be obtained, [ 
am ready to depofite ; as Mr, Flaw has doubtlefs informed you, 

Mrs, Flee. Why—lI can’t fay, Madam, But it is very handfome: 

Mrs, Sim. Nay, Madam, the party will lofe no credit, . by doing 
what is defired ; the Doctor’s powers ure pretty well known about town ; 
not a more populous preacher within the found of Bow bell; I don’t 
mean for the mobility only ; thofe every canting fellow can catch: 
the belt people of tafhion are not afhamed to follow the Ductor; roi 
one, madtn, of the humdrum, drawling, long winded tribe ; he never 
crams congregations, gives them moré than they can carry away ; not 
above ten or twelve minutes at moft, 

Mrs. Flee. Indeed ! ‘ 

Mrs, Sim. Even the Dowager Dutchefs of Drowfy, was never knows 
to nod at my Dottor’s—~and shen he does not pore with his eyes clote 
to the book, like a clerk that reads the firft lefion, not he; but all ex- 
temporary, Madam, \Vith a cambric handkerehier in one hand, and 
a diamond ring on the other; and then he waves this way, and that 
way, and he curtefies, and he bows, and he bounces, that al] the 
people are ready to—But then his wig, Madam, I am fure you mutt 
admire his dear wig; not with the buthy brown buckles dangling and 
dragving, like a Newfoundland fpaniel; but fhort, rounded off ar the 
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ear, to thew his plump cherry cheeks, white as a curd, feather-topp’d, 
and the curls as clofe as a colliflower. 

Mrs. Flee. Why, really, Madam— 

Mrs. Sim. ‘Then my Doctor is none of your feifmatics, Madam ; 
believes in the whole thirty-nine, and /o be would if they were nine times 
as many. 

Mrs. Flee. Very obedient. 

Mrs. Sim, Obedient! as humble and meek as a curate; does duly 
his duties, never fcruples to bury though it be but a tradefman ; _ unlefs 
he happens to be better engaged. 

Mrs. Flee. Why, with all tliefe great qualities, I fhould think our 
fuccefs muit be certain. 

Mrs. Sim. With your affiftance Madam, I have not the leaft doubt 
in the world; fo, Madam, begging your pardon for having intruded 
fo long, I leave Mr. Flaw and you to confer on the fubject. Nota 
ftep I befeech you; Lord biefs me, I had like to have forgot; my 
memory, as the Doétor fays, is fo very tenacious it is not one 
time in twenty I canremember the text. Beiides all I have faid, my 
Doétor, Madam, poffefles a pretty little poetical vein; I have brought 
you here a little hymn in my pocket. 

Mrs. Flee. Madam, you are very— 

Mrs. Sim. Of which the Doétor defires your opinion. 

Mrs. Flee. Hymn! Then the Do¢tor fings, I prefume. 

Mrs. Sim. Nota better pipe at the play-houfe ; he has been long no- 
torious for that: then he is as chearful, and has fuch a choice eollec- 
tion of fongs; why he is conftantly afk’d at the great city feafts: and 
does, I very believe, more in-door chriftenings than any three of the 
cloth, But this compofition, madam, is of a different kind; it is 
but fhort: but if the party, your worthy friend and relation, fhould 
happen to like the manner of writing, he has much longer for his im- 
mediate perufal. Madam, I am your obfequious and very devoted— 
Not a flep, my good Mr, Flaw; my chairmen are, you know, in 
waiting. { Exit. 

Mrs. Flee. A hymn! what the deuce can the woman mean by a 
hymn? Let me fee— Promife to py to the bearer, one hundred 
pounds for the Gevernor and Company”—Ay, marry, this is coming 
plump to the bufinefs; no man can deny, Mr. Flaw, but thefe lines 
are fierling; if the Doctor’s profe is as good as his poetry, I don’t 
wonder he has fo many admirers, 


THEATRICAL ARTICLE. 


No fewer than three new Tragedies have appeared on ihe 
ftage fince our laft article ; viz. The Roman Sacrifice, written 
by Mr. Shirley, author of Edward the Black Prince, Elec- 
tra, &c.—Alfred, written by Mr. Homme, author of Douglas, 
Agis, &« —And The Battle of Haflings, written by Mr. Cums 
berland, author of the Weft Indian, &c.—As neither of them, 
however, have as yet appeared in print, though, as we are in- 
formed, defigned to be foon printed, we defer our obfervations 
on them till they are publifhed. 
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